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The first store 
you come to 
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= a 
Cigar stores, drug stores, candy stores, tiny 
stands —all sell the helpful tidbit. 


The pure mint leaf juice makes it loved by all, from six to sixty. Every store 
sells it because everyone likes it. Millions of white teeth, pure breaths and fine 
digestions come from it. Chew the beneficial confection after all meals! 


Look for the Spear! The Flavor Lasts! 
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Come in and get warm! 


The really complete home has 
the air of generous hospitality. 
It is warm all over. Even the 
first breath of air from the hall 
causes the visitor to say, with 
Shakespeare: “The air smells 
wooingly here.’ Our radiator 
heating accomplishes that, and 
more. It puts cordial warmth 
into family life. It means hos- 
pitable halls, genial living-rooms, 
healthful sleeping-rooms, surely- 
warmed bathroom. 


AMERICAN JDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


supply these steady comforts, with the least expenditure of money and house- 
hold energy. IDEAL Boilers are so easily regulated that they produce just the 
degree of warmth necessary for mild to severe weather. They bring no dust, 
dirt or coal-gases into the rooms. Compared with old-fashioned : 
methods, you get full returns from coal burned, while the entire 
house-cleaning labor is reduced fully one-half. 




















AMERICAN Radiators are built in many heights and 
shapes which admit their location in any part of a room. 
They radiate warmth at the exposed points where most 
needed. Made in handsome plain or ornamental designs 
with smooth surfaces and bas-reliefs, which take the finest bronze 
or enamel finish in tints to harmonize with any furnishings, 
the aliators, costing the however artistic. Easy to keep clean; our radiator brushes 
aa whe yooute can be borane et any vepatabie. compete QUICKly reach every angle. Made also in special forms for venti- 
which are extra & cconfing to climatic and ether fond lating purposes, insuring liberal volumes of fresh air throughout the building. 





No parts in IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits to loosen, warp, corrode. They have a popular reputation which increases property 
rentals and selling prices. Made in special sizes for cottages, residences, churches, schools, stores, public buildings of all kinds. 





Are you having trouble with your present equipment? Are you planning to build? In either case — write us about your heating problem. If you want cordiality and comfort 
united for family and guests, our booklets and special service (available in every section of the country | will be helpful. Inquiries welcomed—puts you under no obligation to buy 
lle Beaker ur. eG ADIATOK (OMPANY ons cesses 
No exclusive agents Chicag¢ 
Public Showrooms and Wareh York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washi aon , Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Ci ati, Atlanta, Birmingha New O ar 
India one iy -tenaeatatatl Seeal "tan apolis, St “hanes Kansa 2 Ci ity, De » Be cattle, San rs rancisc Pe rtland, Spoka al rd (Or 
London, Paris, Br els , Berlir Du seldorf, Mi lan, Vienna 
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The House bill, reported by Mr. 


Mondell, was no better. It was so 
framed as to give claimants for 
coal the opportunity to secure, 
under color of the coal land law, 
townsites, harbor fronts, and sub- 
stantially any other lands they 
might desire to control. Under its 
provisions the very men who had 
attempted fraudulently to get pos 
session of these Alaska coal land 
were given a preferential right to 
lease the lands they had 
steal, as against the honest appli 
cants whose records were free from 
any effort to practice fraud upon | 
the Government. I do not happen 
to recall a more flagrant case of 
putting a premium on 
the law. 


If the Mondell bill had passed it 


tried to 


breaking 























Bituminous Coal Bed, Matanutka Field 


" ira by Judge Woodruff, the Assistant Attorney 
reneral under Mr. Garfield, and introduced by Senator 
Nelsor In the same year another excellent bill was 
jrawn d offered Senator La Follette after consulta- 





) ith President Roosevelt, and it has been introduced 
| t n ever icceeding Congress. In House and 
r té lik however t as impossible to get favorable 
ho nthe matter 


A Premium on Law: Breaking 


between the Fore 
rior Department over the Conserva- 
While it was ir 


waited for the recommendation of the 


1910 came the conflict 


1909 and 
Service and the Inté 


on policy and the Cunningham claims. 


progress Congress 
investigating Committee, part of whose purpose, it was 
declared, was to prepare a plan for the wise development of 
Alaska. public much that 
it had never 

opened wide the way for constructive legislatien genuinely 


The investigation taught the 


suspected about Alaska, 


and its conclusion 
n the interest of all the people. 

Once of privilege stood in the road. 
Bills were reported from the Public Lands Committees of 
the House and Senate, each yielding to the demand for 
i leasing system where yielding was necessary, but each 
containing “‘jokers’’ so carefully devised to favor the 
pecial interests, and so plainly hostile to the general wel- 
fare when uncovered, that neither bill could pass. Of the 
Senate bill Ll said in a public statement at the time: 


more the friends 


The National Conservation Association is now and has 
teadily been a vigorous advocate of the immediate open- 

ing of the Alaska coalfields to development under a system 
of leasing by the Federal Government; but any bill for the 
purpose of developing Alaskan coal under lease should be 
fair to the people of Alaska and the Pacific Coast —and free 
from “jokers” favorable to the special interests. 

The Nelson coal-leasing bill — Senate bill 9955 —reported 
with amendments on January thirtieth, is unduly favorable 
to the special interests, both in it 
provisions, and leaves the consumer of coal wholly with- 
protection against extortion which it pretends to 


sopen and in its concealed 


out the 
give him, 

If the Morgan-Guggenheim 
directly or indirectly, 
the Cunningham claims, under the roy: 
bill, the net protit. to the Syndicate 
above what it would have made out 
of its bargain with the Cunningham 


syrdicate should succeed, 
in leasir g the coal lands covered by 


ty fixed in this 








would actually have given the Cun- 





ningham claimants a prefer 

right to lease from the Government the claims they had 
already vainly tried to get possession of by unlawful means. 
If the Nelson bill and the Mondell bill had been free 
from provisions such as those | described it 
highly probable that the coal of Alaska would now be open 
The responsibility 


have just 


to development. for keeping it inacces 


sible rests squarely upon the men by whom these Dill 
were framed in committee, and not on the men who rightly 
refused to let them pass. 

It is due, then, to the inactivity of ¢ ongress as a whole 
in Congress that 
coal is still 


settlement 


of certain elements 
handle the laska 
unsettled, although the lines along which the 


ind the bad activity 
the problem of how to 
should come have long been known. 

Alaska, with all its resources, was bought and paid for 
by the people of the United States. It belongs to them 
now. The fur seals in Alaska belong to all the people of 
the United States and are held in public ownership. The 
coal in Alaska belongs to all the people of the United 
States must likewise be held in public ownership. 
How should it be developed? 

The coal the people own in Alaska must be opened to 
honestly, promptly, without privilege and 
without discrimination. It must be opened under con- 
ditions that will offer attractive business investments to 
practical business men. But that is all. The con- 
ditions of its use must defeat special privilege and make 
monopoly impossible. As the situation is now in Alaska, 
that is impossible—except under Government supervision 
and control. 


and 


use special 


not 


Advantages of the Leasing System 


N THE time when, in message after message, the enact- 
ment of a law to lease Alaska coal lands was being 
urged upon Congress, when bill after bill was being intro- 
duced to provide for the development of the coal without 
injustice to the consumer, few men in Congress looked upon 
leasing as a practicable method of handling Alaska coal. 
Now substantially all are agreed that the leasing system 
is necessary and right, and that the title to the coal must be 
held in the public hands. The country knows now that 
private ownership in the coal lands of Alaska means 


monopoly —and can mean nothing else. 


Coal and Shate Outcrops in Bering River Field 


To lease the public coal lands in Alaska means that the 
Government will retain the right to regulate the develop 
lic interest. And he 


unless a monopoly 





ment and sale of the coal in the pul 
it is well to recall that 
wants—a good lease is better 
right to buy. I 


the coal he takes fron 








for the coal mir 


nder a lease, the miner pay 





the mine and he pays 








he takes it; under the present laws, he Is obliged to Inve 


his capital in the purchase of the land itself at a price of t 


or twenty dollars an acre. Thus, for an area of eight square 
miles not an excessive holding for a coal-mini y 
the initial investment in the 


acre would be 


pany 
at ten dollars an 
dollars. 


unnecessary under the leasing 8S) 


upward olf fit) 


This preliminary investment uld | 


Would 


Conditions to be Embodied in Leases 





Gover! 


’ IT possible to draw a 
safeguard the public interests and at the 


ment iease tnat 


attractive enough to investors to secure prompt opening o 
the mines? It is done commonly with entire succes 
in Australia and other countries, issured t can be 





done in ours, where the leasing i 
mines is well known. Inthe mining of the p 
also, it is a growing prac 
the hazardous nature of the undertaking. ( 
the other hand, is comparatively free from 
risk. 
The man who puts his capital into the g 

the general welfare by supplying co 
treatment. l the 


tice in our oWn countrs 











Under a Government lea 
is not given the mine in perpetuity; but he must 
long enough to get the capital invested out again 
of time we may estimate at thirty or forty years 
have coal land enough 
during the whole term of 
ment, and so may need in certain cases as 
thousand acres under his lease. The roy y 
coal mined must be set low enough and the price he ma 
insure a profit 
and the regulatior 


simple, practical fron 


nave it 


a lengt} 
He must 
to maintain a prof table ou pu 


his contract with the Govern 


much as five 





charge must be set high enough to con 
mensurate with the 
under which he operates must be 
the point of view of the man who does the work and wholly 
restrictior 

At the ter 


risk he faces; 


free from un necessary 


and needless red tape. 





claimants would be from eighteen 
1 than thirty-five millions 
of dollars, according to whether the 
whole or only half of the coal was 
By the agree 


1907, between 


oOo more 


cluded 
ment of July 20, 
the Cunningham claimants and 
ie Morgan-Guggenheim sy 
t t} 


ile, . . . tne 





syndicate Was to 
uel for its y 
to pay a profit or royalty of 
ty cents a ton on all coal intended 


market. As 


against thi 
royalty of fifty cents a ton, estab 
lished by actual bargain, the Ne 


1 
pehla 








ison 
proposes to lease the coal at a 
royalty f This 
rice is not to be increased during 
ie period of the lease, which is for 
riy years. The advantage tothe 
essees under the bill, as compared 
with the Cunningham-Guggenheim 
bargain, is therefore forty-five cents 
a ton, or more than thirty-five mil 
lions of dollars for the available coal 
n the thirty-three Cunningham 
claims, 


of five cents a ton. 


. « » Asit stands, the bill is a 
most unfortunate example of the 
legislation so common in the past, 








mination of his lease the lessee must 
in his right to remove 
from the Government land the build 
ings, machinery and equipment he 
has brought there for use in hi 
except those things whose 

wouid endanger the 


safety or workableness of the 


be protected 








business, 


removal 


future 


mine. 

hen the Safety of the men who 
actually mine the coal must be pro 
vided for. If, for a single year, acci 


railroad should become 


as great and as horrible as the mining 


dents on any 


fatalities the newspapers constant 
relate, the passenger trains on that 
road would day after 
day from the beginning to the end 
of theirrun. Yet the losses we hear 
about are smaller than those which 
never reach the public ear. There 
is no reason why multitudes of men 
should die by suffocation year after 
year in the coal mines of the United 
States. There must be no repetition 
of these horrorsin Alaska; and so the 
lease must guarantee, under the in 


pass empty 








under which—at every critical 
the people get the worst of it. 


point 


A Typical Log Cabin in Process of Construction 





spection of the Bureau of Mines, all 


possible Salety to the men who do 
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the work. To provide for the health and irety of the regulation of the price at which the lessee s} t coal. rate ! I 
miners is a public duty and should be made a public Itisar not the consumer, wl ! l 1) 
charge. lessee fte hree or fo me é 
Finally, and most important of all, the rights of the from the man who will ultimaté irn the co Ther 
people of the United States—that vast, undying owner to fore the price to be charged to the mate mer 
whom the coal belongs—must be considered. The coal be kept ler Government contre I 
must be taken out clean in mining, for what remains is no age exists SO We pted the ] 
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One thing remains, and that the most vital of all. The l of 
ynsumer be protected ext lo th ) ! 
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DREAM PRINCESS 
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lm Irish Gury Story—Sy Charles Battell Loomis 
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2% eww 





STRING of horses passed my place on the way do r it ‘ t t I 











to the spring market at Harrington, and ar 
them was the smalk She d pony | ‘ 
en—several sizes sm 1a Great D 
Dan McCormack was doing some gardening for me ys ge em ¢ 
iT 4, will, have a kitchen garden, although it mak« ege ther it K 
s almost prohibitorily expensive— and 
the little pony Dan rested on } pade and lina Ould x 
é nisce tone sure he ‘ ree me t 
s Terry Ryan’s hor the e he tool to k t 
Cormac—an’ it eighteen han’s } gh be rights.’ a ¢ tl rst 





1 looked at the clock or 





the elms, and seeing it lacked but a few minutes of 1 I eve 
aid: I 
ippose you knock off, Dan, and te me all about the i I I 

horse and Terry Ryan.” d like ] 

“Sure it’s a story I hair-rd when | boy,’ ihe, tosell | 
dropping his spade and sitting down o ile of sod, where t 
he lighted his pipe and prepared to en; himself. hor-rse 

I swung into an apple tree and made ready to listen, as if rhe ‘ 
I had been a boy instead of a1 e-aged ma n the eve an’ bef 
cares ol a ian in the cou ( \\ 

It was in Tipperary, where there’s been Ryans ever since after a time |} 


there’s been the Lakes of Killarney. There wa this oi the hor n 











In Her Lap Was a Gersrul About Five Yairsrs Old be the 

Face of Her, But as Lair«rge as a Ger+rul of Twenty 
an’ as he rode along on the shiny black baste it was not a 
bad-lookin’ felly he was. An’ manny’s the ger-rul that saw 
him that mor-rnin’ an’ said: “If he looked like that, now, 
i'd say yis.”’ 

Merry an’ light-hair-rted he rode along, an’ at last he 
come to a bit of water an’ stopped to water his hor-rse. 
There was no sign to say what place it was at all at all, an’ 
whin the hor-rse had finished drinkin’, instead of tur-rnin’ 
back to the road, Terry rode on t’roo the water, thinkin’ 
to cool the hor-rse’s feet. Now just beyant the strame was 
the bog, an’ the minute the baste set foot on it he began 
to grow smaller, like a bubble left ina pipe. When Terry's 
own legs, astraddle of the hor-rse, touched the bog, he 
pulled them up like he’d bur-rned them, an’ jist then he 
remimbered his whip. He brought it down wid all his 
tren’th on the flank of Paidrick, an’ he, not bein’ used to 
ill treatment, lept forward an’ got out of the bog. But he 
vas on’y four han’s high! 

Well, Terry’s hair-rt was like lead. Here he was wid a 
monstrosity as small as ever he see at a fair or annywhere. 

Ai. fir-rst he was for tur-rnin’ back, but the Ryans have a 
of finishing what 


an’ so inste 


wity they begin—me mother 
Ryan “ad he cur-rls himself up be the side of 
the road, usin’ the little hor-rse for a piller 
intelligent as ever, mind ye—an’ 
leep, hopin’ for what happened. 
guessin’ that 
usleep five minutes when the beautiful ger-rul came to him 
If you’d stood 
i the bog you'd have yot little like Paidrick, but the cut 
of the whip showed ye An’ now 
n’ offer him the smallest hor-rse 
i the wer-ruld he'll pay tin times as much as he would for 
i hor-rse eighteen hi: “Where do ye live?” says 


Was a 


an’ him a 


gentle an’ as goes to 


it’s aisy what Was, sir, an’ he’d not been 


un’ said: ‘ You're lucky you got out alive. 


have sinse in your head. 
f ve'll go to King Cormae a 


in’s high.” 


Terry in his drame, an’ the ger-rul smiles at him an’ says: 
An’ you a peasant!"" But she‘smiles again an’ says: 
When ye need to find me’ll be time enough.” “Sure I 
eed to.find ye now,” says Terry, as bould as brass; but 


ust then the little hor-rse gev a twitch in his 
‘Always too 
found out in another minute.” 

But he lifts up the ! goes along wid big 
trides, for it was five leagues to the palace of the king an’ 
most noon. Some of the time the little hor-rse ran on his 
but the 
time Terry carried him across his shoulders, an’ late that 

fternoon he arrived at King Cormac’s castle. 

"T'was an odd-lookin’ castle, wid rooms hangin’ outside 
the walls like bir-rd cages, an’ trees growin’ t’roo the main 
roof, an’ the stable in the front hall, an’ the king’s coort 
in a big tint outside of everything. 

Terry’s eyes was near poppin’ out of his head at the 
strangeness of it, but he walked along wid the hor-rse hid 


sleep an’ 


lerry woke up. oon,’ says he. “I'd ha’ 


ttle hor-rse an’ 


own legs, an’ a good speeder he was; most of 
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in his shir-rt—for he didn’t know what schemers there 
might be on the lookout for just such a curiosity. 

Terry, very polite, stepped up to a big seven-foot guar-rd 
in uniform an’ asks can he see the king. ‘‘Sure he’s busy 
wid important affairs of state,’’ says the sojer, ‘an’ can 
ee no wan till avenin.” 

Now Terry was the impatient wan an’ he didn’t want to 
be coolin’ the bare feet of him, waitin’ for the king; so, 
eein’ the sojer looked honest-like, he says: ‘‘ Do you think 
he’d come out to look at this?’’ Wid that he sets Paidrick 
on the ground an’ 
begun to run around in a cir-rele, tossin’ his 
wavin’ his beautiful black tail. 

“Glory be to the saints!’’ says the sojer. ‘Whin the 
king sees that he’ll ayther mur-rder you for it or else give 
you a bag of gold big enough to supply peraties for all in 
Tipperary for fifty years.” 

‘It’s little I feel like bein’ mur-rdered,” says Terry, 
removin’ his cap, “an’ if you'll tell me the best way to act 
wid him I'll be thankful to Your Lordship,” says he, 
knowin’ just how to address a sojer. 
says the sojer, standin’ a little straighter; 
“‘today he’s actin’ silly. 


chirrups to him, an’ the little hor-rse 


mane an’ 


not 


‘Let’s see,” 
Some days he does be pompou 
an’ some days sad an some days quite, but today he’s silly. 
Do it'll keep him in good humor.” 
Then the sojer blows on a hor-rn slung be hisside, an’ two 


you act silly , too, an’ 
of these pages comes out of the tent an’ comes up to him. 
rhe sojer tells them to tell the king’s chamberlain that the 
mallest hor-rse in the wer-ruld is passin’ t’roo, an’ maybe 
he'd like to look at it before it’s too late. 

Off runs the two pages an’ disappears in the tint, an’ a 
moment later out comes the king, lookin’ as silly as a fool 
at a fair. 

‘Hide the hor-rse,” says the sojer, an’ Terry hides him 
in his shir-rt. 

“Where's this little hor-rse?”’ says the king, while all the 
aldermen in the coort was lookin’ at their watches an’ 
wonderin’ will the serious affairs of the kingdom ever be 
uttinded to while there’s anny foolishness in the wer-ruld. 

Then Terry drops the lids } 


half over his eyes an’ smiles 
like he’d stopped too often on the way i 


there, an’ in a 


is it the likes of 


squeaky voice like a child’s he says: *‘ An’ 
you is king?”’ Then he bur-rst 
poked the king in the ribs. 

This tickled the king an’ he 
‘you're the mer-ry lad. 
bittle, kittle, mittle hor-rse?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” says Terry, hunchin’ his shoulders like a 
half-witted man an’ runnin’ his tongue around his lips. 
“Tt’s the smallest, wallest, ballest, callest hor-rse in the 
wer-ruld.” 

The sojer was near sick wid all this silliness, but the king 
roared wid laughter an’ Terry set the hor-rse down an’ told 
him to trot to the king. 

Liftin’ his feet high like a t’orobred, Paidrick trotted to 
the king, and the king sat down har-rd on the grass, he wa 

» amazed-like. 

“‘Send for me pur-rse keepers,’’ says he, an’ in a minute 
ten men bearin’ ten bags full of gold came out of the palace 
an’ halted in front of the king. 

“What do you want?” says King Cormac wid a foolish 
grin —‘‘one bag or two bags or all ten. Take your choice.” 

“Wan would be easier takin’ home, but seein’ it’s you, 
King Cormac, I'll take all ten,”’ says Terry, an’ tur-rns a 
back summersault for joy. 

This put the king in an awful good humor an’ 
‘When this young man wants 


out into a silly laugh a 


0 laugh. “Why, 


begun t 


says he, Is it you have the little, 





he says: 
to go home send him on 
hor-rseback wid two hor-rses to carry the gold. But you 
must stay to dinner, young man, an’ tomorrer we'll go 
huntin’ together.” 

Then he stoops down and picks up Paidrick an’ sets him 
on his shoulders, an’ the hor-rse trots from one shoulder to 
another like a kitten. 

“The most wonderful thing in the wer-ruld,” says the 
king, ‘an’ I got it chape.” 

‘You did that,” says Terry. 
that I’d sell my hor-rse to for a beggarly ten bags 
| haven’t opened yet.” 

Some of the king’s aldermen or coortiers or whatever 
they call them had come out of the tent, an’ they gasped at 
the insolence of the lad; but the king slapped him on the 
back an’ said: “I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll send you 
after the princess. You'll get her sure enough.” 

‘*An’ who is the princess?” says Terry, lookin’ silly, an’ 
yet wonderin’ to himself if she was the lovely ger-rul he’d 
dramed about. 

The king begins leppin’ about like th’ ould fool he was, 
an’ grins half again the len’th of his mouth an’ says: “The 
princess is the wan that’s soon to be the wife of King Cor- 
mac. I’ve sint for her to come an’ be married three times 
altogether, an’ aich time she sinds back wor-rd that there’s 
time enough. Aich time I sint her an expinsive present.” 
He’d stopped leppin’ like a calf be now an’ comes up in 
front of Terry an’ says: ‘‘Tomorrer I’ll sind her no present, 
but it’s you I'll sind wid a couple of hor-rses an’ you must 
bring her back on one of them.” 

“Sure, Your Majesty,” says Terry, “it’s a fine job for a 
summer’s day. An’ how far is it?” 


“There’s few kings I know 
that 
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“It’s north of here at the other end of me kingdom, an’ 
you may have trouble gettin’ her, for she’s a pack of Iris! 
hounds that are hungry for strangers. Wan of me messen 
gers lost his ar-rm before she could call them off, an’ the 
secon’ was pulled to pieces, an’ the thir-rd on’y for bein’ a - 
cowar-rd might have fared wor-rse. But when he saw the 
dogs he dropped the present, yelled to the princess to come ' 
an’ get it, an’, tur-rnin’ about, gallops back an’ never stop : ¥ 
till he gets te me stables in there,” he says, pointin’ to the f 
front hall of the palace, where you could hear a hundred 
head of hor-rses whinnyin’ an’ stampin’. i 

Airly in the mornin’ Terry set out to get the princess, wid { 
full instructions how to go an’ what to do. He’d a fine 
hor-rse, an’ another for the princess trotted be his side y 
as if he liked his company. When he was halfway thers 
the sun bein’ overhead he felt sleepy, an’ leppin’ a fence ; 
into a field full of rich grass —sure, sir, there’s no grass so 
rich as Irish grass leppin’ into the field an’ the other 
hor-rse leppin’ after, he said, to the both of them: ‘Ate 
your fill an’ : 


if ye don’t mind I'll sleep a bit.”” So he lies 
down, hopin’ to be 


visited in a drame as before Sur 


enough, as soon as his head touched the ground he was off, 


an’ there was the beautiful ger-rul in’ by him 





“Are you the wan I’m after?” s he ‘After fo 
what?” says she haughty-like. or King Corma 
says he. ‘“ Yes,” Says she, “but be re | 0 go 

An’ what'll I do to be saved from bein’ eaten be t 
hounds?” says he. “I’m not afear-rd of dogs, b 0 
van man is likely to be serious.”’ “‘ Whistle then to ye vhe 





m an’ they’ll not har-rm ye. Every 
hounds 


ye fir-rst see t 
messenger has yelled at them, an’ 


says she. 





Just then his hor-rse comes up and nuzzles him, : 
Terry woke up. 

“Oh, may ye never stop! Sure I wasn’t half 
dramin’.””’ But he got up an’ continued on his jour: 


an’ about sunset he come to the princess’ beautiful cast] 


an’ saw her sittin’ under a big fuchsia tree, atin 


When he 








strawberries an’ crame. crossed the boi 








the place he gates nor no fences, the dogs be 
better than barb-wire— he sees them come bayin’ in a wa 
to give anny wan cold creeps. But Terry remimbers 
lesson an’ whistles long an’ loud an’ shrill. An’ every 
dog comes jumpin’ up on him, latherin’ an’ slather } 
waggin’ his tail. At this the princess rises an’ come 
slowly down, an’ when Terry seen her he knew she wa 
the princess of his drames. 
‘An’ what may you want?” says she, like she was 
sp’akin’ kind to a beggarman. 
“aA 
th) 
eS 
< 
{ 





Ve 


- “de's Little I Feet Like Bein 
Mursrdered, an’ if You'll Teil Me the Best Way to 


Act Wid Him I'tt be Thankful to Your Lordship"’ 


= ee 





It’s aisy guessin’, Mavourneen,” says he famili 





he way a felly will be whin he’s met a ger-rul 
rames, 
“Well,” Says she, in a har-rd-er 4) 


1 ’ 
read about guessin , SO lJ ye ve nota ¢ 


juestion you can tur-rn about vetlore et Lhe dogs 


**An’ is it you would do the likes of that afte 


how to make fri’nds wid them 


““T never saw you before,”’ sa he 
Well, that made Ter e the eye 
he’d been mistake l 0 i 


Terry Ryar King Corn ha e to fe 
to your weddin’.”’ 
At th he asked 1} off tiie hun 
both of them to a st e; a he i 
in supa bit an meet her father 
But always Terry w wonder he ] 
ha ( ne » } rame 














De ried a ro ic r 

yur dear ould ‘ e | A 

e mother can come , 

rhe prince sooner | r 
hands like a child an’ r ) 

nh she had oite nair-rd 
Wn the w there ‘I’ sked rag 
ru nat had irned nil t 
l good lale ors t ) pr ri 
ww? T Was your arame " é t ] 
VI h a lad that looked like ( i 
i : il be me ‘ r-rk 

“Oh, if I could on’y remember doin’ oa 
adly. ‘* Dressed like a pr e! An’ me barefoot 

When the } nee ooked eo e ler ‘ 
from her hor-rse an’ pressed his | la ed 
An’ it seemer » | he the 
were singin’ to him, he w that } 

At last they come to Corbally Bog an’ he get 
hor-rse an’ walks careful-like to the edge 
beckons her to come to hir 

“Don’t be afear-rd,”’ says he; “l’ 
lisappear altogether 

The prince vas a true r- vhich they ¢ 
I belave—an’ walks right on to the g, he } 
‘round the waist an’ wishin’ she'd be wv trott 
But rememberin’ ‘twas a special bog 
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ar-like, when she’s down to two feet high, a ‘ * her on hi 
in t’ree own hor-rse, wid her permission, he set out for the ¢ e. 
“How does it feel to be a dwar-rf?”’ ne I’d not 
I never know it,” says she, ‘‘on’y that 110 Zz But I I 
yacivil you change me back to me usual size?” e sudde 
ve.” ‘Glory be to the ints! 
me I ne er thought o! tha t all 
Oh, well, war roubie at a time ‘ I 
Kept O to tne < l€ A tw r e te 
f rv hap » be } r 
King Cormac } come 
ks the yer can he hide the prin« 
‘Ty , 
i ou ‘ e ¢ i ne er he 
} g doesn’t see her, r ne r 
t mur-I ne Who ‘ 
) ler tno nt t 
ne r r e out to e¢ 
\ } 
er i ! i r the 





The Princess Was a True Spe re Which They G erally s 


‘ ‘ t ne 
eg hie y } 
ri I . 
4 Af 
he I } e, Y 
Lerr r 
< pr ( 
iover here to |] I 
ir? 1) 
r ] we I 
aA 
oft } Here he \ M 
‘ he No [err 
har-rr 
© VE ( i ‘ ‘ 
Drame 
Wi he 
her eT ‘ 
rt t eto 
er ou he called for he L he t t 
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Richard Mansfie 


NE of my friends 

not long ago, 

looking through 
my scrapbook, noticed 
the following from 
Judge’s Favorite 


Ve look upon your face, 
mise, 

1nd we feel a kind of 
awe; 

And doubtless 
would like to knou 
the reason. 

Well, you're the 
leading woman that 
we ever sau 

Who led with Richard 
Mansfield aw hole 


season, 


you 


only 


Laughingly my 
friend said: “Why 
don’t you write an 


account of some of the 
happenings of your 


year with Mansfield? 
The eecentricities of 


genius are always 
umMmuUusing and you were 
in & position to view 
him in a different light 
from most people.” 

And so here area few 
of the memories of that 
year which, instead of 
being the ordeal I had 
feared it might, proved 
really delightful. 
Mansfield excelled in 
eccentricity, as he did 
in everything, and 
ennui in hissociety was 
an unknown sensation. 
To become well ac- 
quainted with such an 
unusual personality was an experience worth having; and, 
no matter what interesting things may come to me in the 
future, I shall always remember that season with pride and 
pleasure. 

I began it very dubiously, for I was convinced that I 
shouldn’t be able to stand the strain a week. I was engaged 
without ever having met Mr. Mansfield, but he had seen 
me play and liked me; so, when his manager sent for me, 
all the business details were settled so smoothly that I felt 
there would surely be stormy times ahead to even things 
up, as It were. 

Judging from general report, leading ladies were this 
star's particular pest. He had twelve in one season; and 
I had read long interviews in which he had asserted that 
not one of them could dance or even walk gracefully, or 
understand French, or cultured English. This 
seemed to me an impossibility. Any accomplished actress 
knows such things, as a matter of course, and it couldn’t be 
true that he had met twelve who didn’t. Therefore | 
decided he must be unreasonable in his fancies and unreli- 
able as to facts. The leading ladies, on their side, told how 
he would, during some tender scene, swear volubly under 
his breath —how he would send peremptory orders by his 
valet about playing a scene; and one poor girl said that 
when she had to support him up‘a long flight of steps dur- 
ing an exit, he had pushed her against the balustrade 
until she eried with pain. So it was with very gloomy 
forebodings that I appeared at the first rehearsal. 


speak 


The Father and His Players 


MMHE company was very large —about people; 

A and I found that several of the actors had been with 
Mr. Mansfield a number of years. 1 thought this was 
encouraging; and these old members spoke of him quite 
affectionately as ‘‘Father,’’ which was more encouraging; 
but when the word was passed around that Father would 
not be present that day there was such a sigh of relief 
from everybody that all my terrifying apprehensions 
returned at once. 

In his absence, work was begun on the established plays 
of the repertoire in which the stage business had been set- 
tled: Richard If, lhe Merchant of Venice, Doctor Jekyll 


seventy 





Her Present From the Star Was a Dott 
as Big as Hersetf 
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ly’s Impressions of 
al By Florence Rockwell 


ZsLLUVU 


and Mr. Hyde, The Parisian 
ind Beau Brummel 

I observed that one was at liberty to 
do anything and everything one pleased 


tomance 


except in the scenes with Father. There 
vere several stage managers, not one of 
whom had absclute authority; and this in 
most cases would have produced dire and 
dreadful results, but Mr. Mansfield’s com- 
pany unusually _ brilliant 
This astonished me, for there seemed to 
be a general notion that he w “afraid” 
to have fine support. How absurd this 
was is proved by merely glancing at a few 
of the names on the roster that year. 

Among the men were A. G. Andrews, 
Arthur Forrest, Clarence Handyside, 
Fuller Mellish, Lester Kenyon, Sheridan 
Block, Ernest Warde, Walter Howe, 
Sydney Mather and Henry Wenman; and 
among the women were Eleanor Barry, 
Irene Prahar, Adelaide Nowak, Alma 
Hathaway, Vivian Bernard and Margaret 
Greet. Certainly | have never seen a 
finer classic company anywhere. 

One day, after we had been at work 
ubout a week, there was a sudden hush 
and I felt before I saw him that Father 
had arrived at last. He walked slowly 
to the prompt table followed by Mr. 
Stevens, his manager, Mr. Wilstach, his 
press representative, and Mr. Greet, his 
secretary. Itwas avery majestic entrance 
and he greeted his friends in the company 
in the same manner. He smiled quite 
affably when Mr. Stevens introduced me, 
but I got the impression of having been 
presented to an emperor. It was a dull, 
rainy day and he wore a long tan raincoat 
and soft hat, but he looked as if he had 
stepped out of a bandbox and never after- 
ward did I see him look otherwise. 

During our long season, through the 
heat of the desert and the mountain snows, 
in awful one-night stands and even in Pittsburgh, his white 
hair gleamed, his glasses shone, his trousers were creased 
and his tie was set just so; and always there was the 
fine linen handkerchief, never unfolded. I have occa- 
sionally seen him use it, but never unfold it. I am very 
sure even in the heat of his most frenzied outbursts he 
never ‘“‘mopped his brow.”” I know he said once to one 
of his actors: ‘Don’t perspire, sir; it’s so vulgar.’”’ He 
had a particularly healthy-looking skin—smooth and soft; 
and, though a sort of pink, it was too dark to be florid. 
His eyes were like little black beads and his small, straight 
nose I thought sometimes was his most expressive feature. 
He used to crinkle it into the funniest shapes to express 
his disapproval—and as he disapproved so frequently he 
kept it busy. 

There was something German about him when he spoke 
not in accent, certainly, for that was ultra British; but 
the timbre of his voice and the way he rolled certain 
words around his tongue revealed his German blood. 

Don Carlos was to be the first new production of the 
season, so the parts were distributed and we started to 
rehearse without delay. 

I, as the Queen, began the play, entering with my ladies 
jn-waiting. He looked at us, each and every one, as if we 
were the most painful sights he had ever gazed upon. That 
look alone aroused my antagonism and I promptly froze 
into icy indifference. When I think how difficult I was 
during those early rehearsals, and of the cool calmness 
with which I ‘‘talked back,” I can’t understand how Mr. 
Mansfield tolerated it. They told me it was because evi- 
dently I was not afraid of him—and that was a pleasing 
novelty. I positively hated him and was only waiting for 
him to say something to give me an excuse to leave—and 
then one day the atmosphere cleared, as if by magic; 
because we laughed together—a foolish little laugh, but 
it broke down the wall of antagonism with which I had 
surrounded myself. It was in the garden scene, where 
Carlos is kneeling at the feet of Elizabeth. Suddenly Mr. 
Mansfield interrupted his lines and said to me solemnly: 

““My dear child, please—please don’t look at me with 
that dying-duck-in-a-thunder-storm expression!’’ 

It sounded so ridiculous, mixed in with the high-flown 
sentiments of Don Carlos, that 1 laughed —and so did he. 


Was an one. 
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S TRA TE O Br #. c WALI 
When we began again everything seemed changed ] 
responded to the emotion of the situation. I forgot mysell 
and my taskmaster; and when it was over | knew that for 
the first time the scene had really moved Kivery player 
knows what a supreme joy it is when, after working awa 
at a scene day after d iV, fearing it can never be vitalized 
despairing almost suddenly it “‘goes’’! It the se 
tion | imagine the airmen must feel ne for the I me 
they sail into space. 

When I found that I was g¢ r to re like acting 
with Mr. Mansfield I began to 1 ‘ " es for |} 
irritability. I still ‘“‘talked bi: ever one ho 
wished to retain ar y self-respect had t but I more 


good-natured about it. 


A State Paper Missing 


| E WAS not an especially fine stage director. He wa 


apt to expect the actors to be mindreaders, and he 


would cruelly criticise many times without suggesting 
remedy. I remember a 
time. It was our first “prop” 
manager charged me not to forget the paper I was to hand 
to Carlos at forget it, 
but during the action of the scene Mr. Mansfield knocked 


n incident that occurred about thi 





rehearsal and the stage 


the end of the first act. I didn’t 





it from my hand; and, as he was very nearsighted, he 
didn’t notice what had happened. [ thought it best not 
to stop to pick it up, and when the time came to hand the 
paper to him I| simply went through the action withou 





the “prop.” Then the 

berated soundly for 
“*T expressly said that all ‘props’ must be pr 
rehvarsal; and now, 
act, Miss Rockwell has : 


storm broke. 
not 


he stage manager 


was attending to his busines 
vided at th 
in the most important situation of the 


oO paper to hand me!”’ 








| hastened to explain that I had dropped the paper 
and the stage manager, having recovered tal doc 
ment, held it out as a mute evidence of his i wence. Mr. 
Mansfield seized it and regarded it with disgust. 

*“*So that,’”’ he thundered, “‘is your idea of what a state 


How could 


No wor der sne d 





paper looks like 





Watks Ever 
Without an Overcoat 


For Exercise, He Took Long y Afternoon 


she be expected to carry such a thing as that?” And he productions and ne ver have I seer 


tore it 
“W 
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up and threw it on the table. dress rehearsal go through wi it 
hat kind of a paper shall I get, Mr. Mansfield?” said serious row with the electricians. So 

































the stage manager. was small wonder that tl ive 
“Try tc use the small amount of intelligence you seem turesome session there a 
to possess and get a very different looking paper from upheaval and a see g deadlock ove 
that,” said the star loftily; and the poor stage manager some detail about the cal 
was leit tO guess ay n regard to what was wanted. auditorium Was In darkness and Fat he 
rhe dress rehearsal of Don Carlos was a most exciting Was a picturesque figure as he sto 
affair. Some i the ma t ce eI could t De et tne ‘ « t t rl x 1 re 
properly and there was a long, dreary wait in the dressing every electrician that eve bi 
rooms befor e beg rhe he atmosphere emed \fter raging u ! i ! 
fairl nargec t electricity and there is troubie over began to see} ( ‘ 
everyt} Kee] mum counseled the se ( ember I t ‘ 
He on run down if we don’t say anything That rs ‘ er é 
ad t ofte hapme howe } one ene where ( ‘ ‘ he ‘ 
I had to enter quickl followed by « die er f 
waiting i What me ( mult the \W | é é 
ilace? Count ) and see t port The » re \ 
rie who 100 bal? ght the rignt of the stage } er 
Father beside her t gt ( them to hol ! ( i! Dur j the } ‘ h ' 
holla!” to ai tisfactio M ‘ 4 
The Counte instead of going toward the noise, bowed hy Mr. \ ( 
! ugh the doorway which we had ju with eve ‘ 
f ced first on one foot a henonthe the fr: Y ( I 
ot Ma eld é Y ( I 
called. ‘*Come back! Haven't you And Mr. W t h was oblige ! é 
al Haven't you one grain ol my, a el ) £ Father W n A 
or here did you expect to find the noise Then Father ea long t Said 
! came out of. —under the bed?”’ his childret He i he EXC 
ised to com | ind then he t ‘ ( ea } 
lat O a tirade that eemed t t elore ( i 
minutes, and I wondered how e could po tand 1 ere 
t to follow the Ke¢ I I I W he he | i eri ec! t 
exhausted his vocabula t shed up witl Wi he ¢ f M 
don’t you answer me? en’t 1 ar N I 1 
you haven't! Well, now we'll proceed.” ! 
Mrs. Simon’s Retorts Courteous I and | 
pen next hitch came when sé veral of the nobleme there Was a ae eve 
appeared in ridiculous looking hats. ‘“‘Send for Mr T } ‘ 
Simon,” said Father. ‘Sim as everybody called he “Begin the act again,” said Mr. Steve ! 
was the wardrobe woman, and she had held her jo lor » we did t! er cue | l ‘ ¢ 
xteer She was a “‘character evel ere ‘ ng roc ‘ ) h } " r ( 
one business thoroug a € g air eect t ene 
of no one spceke her mind il.y and free he s ? é Toledo d ‘ 
delicious German dialect, and one who « t é I ! \ 
put her employer to rout when he started o 1 tantrur Wa to trave : i the M ¢ 1 
‘Mrs. Simon,” said Father, “‘ what !:ind of hats arethese than a other; for, if ever the engineer tried to 1 ) M 
that you have given my artists? Do you kno hat the little speed, Mr. Mansfield would pull the bellrops i “O 
| OF like 1“ cc I ( 
‘Sure,”’ said Simy. “They look like the de ‘ The tra U Ol tWo sleepers, a Giner, the pr Ut Lif 
“Why haven’t you provided others?” car and a number ¢ iggage cars, for we carried the sc¢ I é 
“You give me no money; so I buy you no hats.” nery for eight Phe private r was ver ix 
“Very w 1 Man l,lo Go 1 Mr. M ( rré el I 
to Mr. Steve ind get the mo or I if ] e D ( t 
Sure!” said Si ( é I 
hing oved g I I ( I ‘ 
over the lights. | et ‘ Ked n ‘ he 
V t t 
' ‘ 
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Hurting Imprecations at A K - ‘ 


Every Electrician That € t lace re 
Ever Was Born reve 


From 


Wrath 


to 


Roses 
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“*? Know it Looks Pretty Foggy Ahead to You Just 
Now, But Keep Up Your Pluck’’ 


HEN I shook hands with Mary Blaisdell, and left 
her standin’ under the wistaria blossoms at the 


front door of the little old house that had belonged 
to Henry, all I said was for her to keep a stiff upper lip and 
not be any bluer than was nec essary. 

“Ostable’s lost a good postmaster,” says I, “‘and you've 
lost a kind, thoughtful, providin’ brother. I know it looks 
pretty foggy ahead to you just now and you can’t see how 
you're goin’ to get along; but you keep up your pluck and 
a way'll be provided. Meantime I’m goin’ to think hard 
and perhaps I can see a light somewhere. My owners used 
to tell me I was consider’ble of a navigator; so, between 
us, we'd ought to fetch you into port.”’ 

Her eyes were wet, but she smiled—rainbow fashion 
through the shower and said I was awful good, and she’d 
never forget how kind I'd been through it all. 

““Whatever becomes of me, Cap'n Snow,” she says, “I 

hall never forget that.” 

What I’d done wasn’t worth talkin’ about, so I said 
goodby and hurried away. At the top of the hill I turned 
and looked back. She was still standin’ in the door, and, 
in spite of the wistaria and the syringa bushes and the 
new green spring stuff everywhere, the whole picture was 
pretty forlorn. The little white buildin’ by the road, with 
the sign “‘ Post Office’”’ over the window, looked more 
lonesome still. And yet the sight of it and the sight of 
that sign give me an inspiration. 
thumped my fists together. 

‘*Why not?” says I to myself. “Why not?” 

Half the way back to the ‘Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, 
Boots and Shoes and Faney Goods Store”’ I was thinkin’ 
The other 
half I was layin’ plans to put it through. When I walked 
into the store Jim Henry Jacobs, the Chicago feller who 
was my partner and manager, met me. 

“Hello, Skipper,” says he, brisk and fresh as a no’theast 
breeze in dogdays, ‘‘did you ever hear the story about 
the office-seekin’ feller in. Washin’ton, back in President 
Harrison’s time? He wanted a Gov’ment job and he hap- 
pened to notice a crowd down by the Potomac and asked 
what was up. They told him one of the Treasury clerks 
had been found drowned. He run full speed to the White 
House, saw the President and asked for the drowned 
chap’s place. ‘ You're too late,’ says Harrison. ‘I’ve just 
app inted the man that saw him fall in.’”’ 





I stood stock-still and 








of my new notion and makin’ up my mind 


I'd heard it afore, but I laughed out of politeness and 
wanted to know what made him think of the yarn. 

““Why,” because that’s the way it’s workin’ 
here. Poor old Blaisdell’s funeral was only yesterday, and 


says he, * 


it’s already settled who’s to be the new postmaster.’ 

Considerin’ what I'd been goin’ over in my mind all the 
way home from Mary Blaisdell’s, this statement just at 
this time knocked me pretty nigh out of water, 








‘*What?’’ I 
gasped. ‘‘How 
did you know?” 

“Why wouldn't 
I know - al 

‘I got the advance information right from the ora- 
cle. I was told not two minutes since that the 
app’intment was to go to Abubus Payne.” 

| stared at him. ‘‘Abubus Payne!” says I. 
* Abubus Are you dreamin’?”’ 

He laughed. “I’d never dream a name like 
‘Abubus,’”” he says, ‘‘even after one of our Poquit 
House dinners. No;it’snodream. The Major was 
just in and he says his mind is made up. That 
settles it, doesn’t it? You wouldn’t contradict the 
all-wise mouthpiece of Providence, would you, 
Cap’n Zeb?” 

I never said anything—not then. I was realizin’ 
that if I wanted Mary Blaisdell to be postmistress 
at Ostable——which was the inspiration I was took 
with when I looked back at her from the hiil—I’'d 
got to do somethin’ besides say. I'd got to work 
and work hard; and, even at that, my work was 
cut out from the small end of the goods. To beat 
Major Cobden Clark in a political fight was no 
boy’s job; but Abubus Payne! Abubus Payne 
postmaster at Ostable! Think of it! Maybe you 
can; I couldn’t without stimulants. 

You see, this critter Abubus—did you ever hear 
such a name in your life? —had lived around most 
every town on the Cape at one time or another. 
He and his wife wan’t what you’d call permanent 
settlers anywhere, but had a habit of breaking out 
in new and unexpected places, like a p’ison-ivy 
rash. He worked some at carpenterin’ when he 
couldn’t help it; but his main business, as you 
might say, had always been lookin’ for an easier 
job. In Ostable he’d got one. He was caretaker 
and general nurse of Major Cobden Clark. His 

wife, who was about as shiftless as he was, was the Major’s 
housekeeper. 

And the Major? Well, the Major was a star, a planet 
yes, in his opinion, the whole solar system. He was big and 
fleshy and straight and gray-haired and red-faced. He 
belonged to land knows how many clubs and societies and 
milishys, includin’ the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston and the Old Guard of New York. He 
had political influence, a long pocketbook and a short 
temper. Likewise he suffered from pigheadedness and 
chronie indigestion. ’Twas the indigestion that brought 
him to Ostable and Abubus; or, rather, ’twas his doctor, 
Dr. Conquest Payne, the cele- 
brated food and diet specializer 
see advertisements in ‘most any 
newspaper— who sent him there. 
Abubus was Doctor Conquest’s 
cousin and I judge the two of 'em 
figgered the Clark stomach and 
income as things too good to be 
trusted outside of the family. 

Anyway, down comes the 
Major, buys a good-sized house 
on the lower road nigh the water 
front, hires Abubus and his wife 
to look out for the place and him, 
and settles down to the simple 
life—which wan’t the kind he’d 
been livin’ by a consider’blesight. 
But he lived it now—-yes, sir, he 
did! He lived by the clock and 
he ate and slept by the clock, and 
that clock was wound up and set 
accordin’ to the rules prescribed 
by Dr. Conquest Payne, ‘ world- 
famous dietician and food spe- 
cialist’’—see more advertisin’, 
with a tintype of the doctor in 
the corner. 

Nigh as I could find out, the 
diet was a queer one. It give 
me dyspepsy just to think of it. 
Breakfast at seven sharp, con- 
sistin’ of a dozen nutmeats, two 
raw prunes, some “‘ whole-wheat 
bread’’— whatever that is—and 
a pint of hot water. Luncheon 
at quarter to eleven, with another 
assortment of similar truck. 
Afternoon snack at three and 
dinner at half past seven. He 
had two soft-b’iled eggs for din- 
ner, or else a two-inch slice of rare 
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astership 


steak; and, with 
them exceptions, 
the whole bill of 
fare was, accordin’ 
to my notion, more 
fittin’ for a goat than a human bein’. He mustn’t smoke 
and he mustn't drink. Considerin’ what he’d been used 
to afore the ‘“‘world-famous”’ one hooked him, it ain't 


WILSON PRESTON 


much wonder that he was as crabbed and cranky as a 
live-oak windlass 

However, it-—-or somethin’ else-—had made him feel 
better since he landed in Ostable and he swore by tha 
Conquest Payne man and every body connected with him 
And, if he once took a notion into his tough old head 
nothin’ short of a surgeon's operation could get it out 
He'd decided to make Abubus postmaster, and he’d move 
Heaven and earth to do it. All right, then; it was up to 
me to do some movin’ likewise. I can be a little mite 
pigheaded myself if I set out to be. 

And I set out then. It may seem funny to say so, but I 
was about as good a friend as the Major had in Ostable. 
Course he had a tremendous influence with the selectmen 
and the like of that, owin’ to his soldier record and his 
pompousness and the amount of taxes he paid. And he 
and I never agreed upon one single p’int. But just the 
same he spent the heft of his evenin’s at the store, and I 





was always glad to see him. I respected the cantankerou 
old critter — and liked him, in a way. And I’m inclined 
to think he respected and liked me. I cal’late both of 
us enjoyed fightin’ with somebody that never tried for 
an underholt or quit even when he was licked 

So that night, when he comes puttin’ in and sets down a 
usual in the most comfortable chair, | went over and come 
to anchor alongside of him. 

“Hello,” he grunts, “‘you old salt hayseed! Any closer 
to bankruptcy than you was yesterday?” 

“Your bill’s a little bigger and more overdue— that’ 
all,”” says I. “See here, I want to talk polities with you 
Mary Blaisdell, Henry’s sister, is goin’ to have the post 
office, now he’s gone, and I want you to put your name on 
her petition—not that she needs it or anybody else’s, but 
just to help fill up the paper.” 

Well sir, you ought to have seen him! His red face 
fairly puffed out like a young-one’s rubber balloon. He 
whirled round on the edge of his chair —he was too big to 
move in any other part of it—and glared at me. What did 
I mean by that? Hey? Was my punkin’-head sp’ilin’ 
now warm weather was comin’ on, or what? Had I heard 
what he told my partner that very mornin’? 

“Yes,” says I, “I heard it; but I judged you must have 


broke your rule about drinkin’ liquor. No sober person 





“My, My!t"’ Says IT. “I'm Glad I Made a Whole Kettteful of This Stuff; 


I Can Use a Grown Man's Share of It" 
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would set out to make 
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Abubus 
responsible than keeper of a pigpen 


vy 
of course! 


He'd show me what 


Payne 





nin more 


You didn’t mean it 


e most honest, able man on the whole t 
nd he was goin’ to be postmaster! Mary 
old maid—good enough of her kind, maybe 
r her was some kind of an asylun He 

to put her in one of them places, bu it 
was Just as good as app’inted already! 
We had it back and fort} Chere 
chair-thumpin’ and hollerin’, I iuldn’t 
how, afore ’tWas over ever) loafe é the 


rowdin’ round us 
and down back of the co 
on his face ever I see t 


to his feet ar 








you you t 


a iat forefinger at 





never set foot in this 








‘You better not!’ I sin 


What?” he interrupt 
here tomorrer night. Th 


“T'll show you Mary Blaisdell’ 


the names on it li make 


““Humph! 


next postmaster of Ostab 


I’ll show 
long you'll die of old age 
finish read- 





in’ ’em. Bah! 
With that he went out 
I went into the back 


room to wash my face in 


l wrote the headin’ to 
the Blaisdell petition 
fore I turned in that 
ery night. Next morn- 
’ I hurried over and, 


ultercon 





sider’ble arguin’, 
1 got Mary to Say sI 
try for the place. i 
rest of that day I put 


in drivin’ from Dan to 





Beersheby, gettin signa- 
And I got ’em 
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Lures. 
too—a schooner-load o 
‘em. I had the petition 
ready to show the Major 
tt 


he come into the store he 


evenin’; but wher 





had a petition too, just as 


long as mine. And the 
vorst of it Wa ia lot 


> Same names 








to them 


tions, the hett of Ostable 


ltoboth apers 
Het 
I 





ion i 
folk . } 

iOiKS Wanted somebody 
to Keep yp st-office and 
ney didnt much Care 
\ They wanted to 
please me and they didn’t 
liketos notothe Major 





He was mad and | was 
mad —and we had another 
But he wouldn't 


cross the names off and 


session 


neither would 1; and so, 








after another week ors 
both petitions went ir 
eemed to dO Was that we 
Office Department and M 
over her brother’s place 
Tee ve 
tl Abu 
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( he a 
Pur i lel 
However, old Ancient : 
t wires on the quiet and 
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an order from him; but I was curious 


That settled it. I might 
I couldn’t ywhere 
nchor and dropped the mains’l. 

“Come on!” 


for? Don't 





get anyw without the 


he kept yell 


you hear me say 


I had on my long-legged rubber boot 


When | 


int 
ready I swung ov 


“Hello, 


more'n ip to my knee 


er the side and waded t 











wind. 


While I was con- 


derin’, the breeze give a final puff and died out altogether. 


So I 


I want you?’ 


and 


vot good 


o the beach. 
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as well go ashore as stay aboard. 


hove 


the water 


Maje!”’ I says, brisk and eas “You ought 
not to holler like that You'll bust a biler. Your face 
On like a fire balloon already.”’ 

He mopped his forehead. “Shut up, you old fool! 

she. ‘Think I’m here to listen to a lecture about my 
face? You carry Mr. Shelton and me out to that boat of 
your We it you to sail us home.” 

So the other chap was the Congressman; I'd guessed as 
much. I went up to him and held out my hand. 

Pleased to know yeu, Mr. Shelton,” says I. ‘‘Had the 
pleasure of votin’ for you last fall.”’ 

Snelton shook and smiled Thi ( ip’n Snow, ain’t 
it he his eyes twinklin’ Glad to meet you, I’m 

ire, I’ve heard of ou often.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” says I. ‘ Major Clark and me 
are old chums and I ecal’late he’s mentioned my name at 
USL ONCE He V. Maije?” 

The Major grinned, sort of sick. I grinned too, and 
shelten laughed out loud, 

“T never saw such a talkin’ machine in my life,”” snap 
Clark Don't stop to tell us the story of your life 
‘Take us aboard that boat of your You've got to get 


us back to Ostable, and quick, too 
** Have, hey? 
honor, but 


“Tappre 
Hov 


"says I. 


eiate the 


d’you understand 





feller that had lived in sand all his life! He was an incom- 
petent jackass! Well, I knew that afore; but it certainly 
did me good to hear the Major confirm my judgment. 

I went looked at the automobile. It had 
always acted like a mighty lively contraption, but now it 
And not only two-thirds 


over and 


enough, dead put 


looked dead 


buried 
‘Well,”’ fumes Clark, “how much longer have we got to 
tay in this hole?” 


‘and it looks to me 
with a pair ol 


tramp and how 







It’s consider’ble of a hole,”’ says I 
as if she’d stay there till Abubus gets 


Considerin’ how fur he’s 


back 
horse got to 
long it’ll be afore he can get a pair, I eal’late the hole’ll be 
occupied until some time in the night.” 


That wa’n’t what he wanted and I knew it. Did I sup- 





pose he and Shelton was goin’ to wait and starve until the 
iddle of the night? No, sir; the auto could stay where it 


is; he and the Congressman would sail home with me in 


e Glide. 

“T hope you ain’t in any partic’l: 
lookin’ out over the bay There wa'n 

rrin’ and the water was slick and shiny 
hir ‘The Glide runs by windpow 


last one hot 





This calm may 
long as it lasts, I stay where I am.” 
What? Did I think they would st: 
] was too lazy to get my whoopety-bang fish dory under 
iy tay there and starve on that hot sand? 
‘Oh,” says I, “I won’t starve. I’m goin’ 
Dinner! The very name of it was like a life-preserver to 
a feller who’d gone under for the second time. 
dinner?”’ roars the Major. “By 


vind 
yilia. 






nere just becau © 





to get dinner.’ 


“Can you get us 





you ean [ll 


Creorge, if 
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There was clams aplenty ’most anywhere along that beach 
and the tide was out fur enough for me to get a bucketful 
of small onesin notime. I fetched ’em up to the house and 
set down on the back stoop to open ’em. 

The Major and Shelton was watchin’ me all the time 
| ; ; 


and they looked interested —that is, the 











nd Clark was doin’ his best not to. Pretty soon Shelton 
valks over and asks a question. 
What are you doin’ with those things, Cap'n Sno 
s ne referrin’ »>tThne cial 
Ol iys I, cheerful I’m figger ‘ makin’ a 
chowder if nothin’ bust 
\ chowder!” he says rt ol ¢€ € A clam cho ler 
; ou?” 
1 good ma and I eal 
lat ruck with ralysis.”’ 
igal sort I iver, but 
‘ good—er—for you, I 
me 
too,” says I. ‘I’m sorry 
t il ich that ‘twon’t be good 
or him; but that’s his misfortune, not my fault.” 
Shelton looked sort of queer and went 
chum. The two of 'em did consider’ble 
Major appeared to be deliverin’ a sermo it least, I 
heard a good many orthodox words in the course of it. I 
nished my clam openin’ and went in and got my cooki: 
tarted. ‘The flour and the butter made me think that 
ome hot spider-bread v ould go good with the chowder, oO 


» mix a batch. 


blackberry 





"Twas 


beyond the pines, 






pail, went out 





won't mind 
you're dein’ here, 
twelve miles from nowhere 

The Major wa 
wer, so Shelton did it for him. 
smilin’ 


ever, maybe you 
tellin’ me what 


too maa to an- 





*Well,” he says, and 
vith a wink at his partner, ‘‘we 
came in the Major’s auto; 
nu . 
He topped without finishin’ 


he sentence. 

“The auto!” says I. “You 
came in the auto? Well, why 
don’t you go back in it? What's 
the matter? Has it broke down? 
Humph! I ain’t surprised; them 
things are always breakin’ down 





pecially the cheap ones 

That stirred upthe kettle. The 
Major gave me to understand that 
six thousand dollar 
edly blank 


the 


is auto cost 
ind was the best bles 
earth. It 
fault. It hadn’t broke 
down. It had stuck in the ever 
lastin’ sand and they couldn’t get 
it out--that was the trouble. 
“But Abubus can get it 
ean't he?” says I. ‘ Abubus runs 
t like a bird—you told me so 
ourself. Now a bird can fly 
and if you want to get from here 
to Ostable in anything 


ear on want 


auto's in’ 


out 
il, 











iced a 
he garde! \ 
) : | 
onio like a 
a witnou 
ett flat and 
hauled a few 
pe t 
begun to get fragrar 
| as you might say. I! a 
} ’ 


Dilin, the ct 




















there was a pan of red-hot spi 
bread on the back of the ove and 
a blackberry shortcake *twould 
ave been better wit ream, | 
t kim condensed muk more 
exercise t profit he ove 
I'd opened all the 10 i i 
the door, so the smell drifted out 
d livened up the surroundin’ 
cenery Clark a She yn were 
| ettin’ ona {1 hummock a littl 

i ind eouid et é 
vrinklir heir Ose 

W he tne ¢ and 
everything ready I put n 
head Oul oO ne 10 ind 
hollered. 

“Dinner!” IT sung out 








There wa’n'ta Ly 
pair on the hummock stirred and 


acted uneasy, but they did: 

1 , 
move. I ladled out some of the 
chowder and the perfume of it got 











you've got to fly. 
Abubus?”’ 
Three or four more questions ar 


ty on the 


raight line 


t 
Ry-the-way, where is 


ind Shelton had started for a ride 


is cal’latin’ to get home by eleven 


machine went so fast that they got 
( arly and had time to spare Shelton | 


ber that he’d sunk some money 


mentioned and he thought he 
‘twas sunk. He asked Abubus 
the beach road a way 

didn’t know for sure—he 
but the Major said course they could 
So they turned in 


inywhere *way up 


come bilin’ down along shore 


never Was sure 


t 


aa hogshe id of proli 
Major's part and I had the whole story. 


"way up the ¢ ape TI 


o'clock, 


» sale 





but tl 


He 


he 


where they was goin’ 
appened to remem 
the land company l 
‘d like to see the place wt 
if they couldn't 1 


Abubus hemmec 


ere 


g 
ng 


land hawed, and 
about anything; 
hat car could go 


yy Sandwich 


Long’s the old land con 


pany road lasted they was all right; but when, ‘’runn 
thirty-five mile an hour, they whizzed off the end of tl 


road, twas different! The automobile 
like a snowplow and stopped 


hey tried to dig it out with 


li 


boards 


Ti the soft 


and stayed! 


from 


Sand 


Jonathan 


Crowell’s pigpen, but the more t hey dug the dee per it sunk, 


At last they give it 


haul that 


up; 


machine out of the sand. 


starts 


nothin’ but a team of horses could 
So Abubus 


to 


walk the ten or eleven miles back to civilization and livery 
tables, and the Major and Shelton waited for him. A 


the more they 


I'was all Abubus’ fault, of course! 


more sense than to run that way on that road anyhow. 


ought to have known better than to get 


into that sand 


nd 


waited the hungrier and madder Clark got. 
He ought to have had 


He 


a 





“Te's All Up for Mary, Now, She Can't Win" 


‘ _ 
Not for 


the Payne 


you, I can’t,” I Says. You live accordin’ to 
prunes and pecans and I 


schedule—on such, 
lhe prune crop round here is a failure and I don’t see a 


pecan tree in Jonathan’s back yard. No; any dinner I'd 
would give you compound gallopin’ dyspepsy; and I 


ble for your death —I love you too much! 
I cal’late 1 can scratch up a meal that’ll keep folks 
hunger. Anyhow, 


1’t be respon 
with common insides from perishin’ of 
I’m goin’ to try.” 


Well, sir, even the Major’s guns was spiked for a minute. 





hat, for once, he’d forgot all about his dietizin’ 
remembered his He gurgled 
choked and glared. Afore he could get his artillery ready 
for a broadside [ walked off and left him. He'd riled me up 
a little and I saw a chance to rile him back. 

1 went round to the back part of the Crowell house 
tried the kitchen "Twas locked, for a wonder; 
the window 


le il’late 


and only appetite. and 


and 
but 
I pushed up the sash and 
Then I went 
into the house and begun to overhaul the supplies in the 





door. 
side of it 
reached in far enough to unhook the door. 


wasn't. 


galley. 1 found flour and sugar, and salt and pepper, and 
coffee and butter, and canned milk and salt pork 
everything I wanted. Jonathan 
enough so’s | knew he wouldn’t care what I used so long 
as I paid for it. If he had I’d have taken the risk just then. 

The woodbox was full and I got a fire goin’ in the cook- 
stove and put on a couple of kettles of water to heat. Then 
I went out to the shed and located a clam-hoe and a bucket. 


about 


and me was friendly 


more pervadin’ and extensive. 
Then I rattled the dishes and 

tried agal 
“Dinner!” I hollered Come on! Chowder’s gettir 
cold.”’ Still they didn’t move, and I begun to think my 
fun had been all for myself ] was disapp'inted, but I set 
down to the table and commenced toeat. Then I heard 


a noise. The pair of ‘em had drifted over t 
was lookin’ in. 

Hello!” says 
it. ‘‘Am I givin’ a good imitation of a hungry man? If I 


deceitful. 


nad 
ana 
. a spoontul ol 


I, blowin p 


ain’t appearances are 
' 


“Hog!” snarls Clark, with enthusiasm. 
“Not at all,” says 1. ‘‘There’s plenty of everything and 





Mr. Shelton’s welcome. So would vou be, Major, if there 


ni 
them prunes and 


1) 
could ea 





t 





was any I’m awful sorry about 


ng aboard you 





wish Crowell had | 





Ackil 
ina supply — 1 doso. 
The Major’s mouth was waterin’ so he had to swallo 


When he did I 


didn't Say 


realized what he 


but the looks 


ulore he could answer. 


was at his best. Sheltor a word 
of him was enough. 


‘My, my!” says | 


‘I’m glad I made a whole kettleful 


| can use a grown man’s share of 
Shelton looked at Clark and Clark looked at 
the Major yelps at him like a sore 
!”’ he shouts. ‘* De 


Go in and eat, 


pup. 
1 n’t stand 


ahead 


tarin at me 


why don’t you? 


‘Go 


like a cannibal! 
You could ee the Congressman was dlv ded in his 
r 


than the Old Harry 





feelin’ 


Continued on Page 28 
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twenty-five dollars a week, give him fifteen. The feller 
is simply crazy to be a foreman in a factory 

Kaidin grew suddenly furious. 

“What the devil you are talking nonsense, pay the 
feller fifteen dollars a week?” he yelled ‘You say f n 
dollars a week like Sift would be spending that much on 
neckties alone.” 

“All right,”’ Salamander replied. 


satisfied.’ 


“Crive him ter I am 
“T wouldn't give him five,”” Kaidin shouted, and 
Salamander rose to his feet. He held out his hand to Sift 
with a smile that seemed to rejoice over the successful 
termination of his errand. 

“Then it’s agreed that. Philip comes to work as assistant 
foreman Monday morning,” he said, “‘at four dollars a 
week a 

Sift took his landlord’s proffered palm and shook it 
limply, while Kaidin shrugged his shoulders in surrender 

‘And while I’m about it,’’ Salamander concluded 
“you might just as well give me a check for the rent which 
is due the day after tomorrow, and I could kill two bird 
with one feather.” 


iu 
\ HEN Sift, under pressure of his partner, had screwed 
up his courage to speak to Manesseh Agatstein about 

Philip Salamander’s hiring, by a singular coincidence 
Agatstein had just concluded a period of anxious cogitation 
sufficient to acquaint Sift with the news of Miss Bessie 
Feinson’s impending discharge. Since Agatstein’s resolve 
had the greater deliberation behind it, however, he managed 
to speak first. 

“Say, lookyhere, Mr. Sift,”’ he began, “if Iam a foreman, 
I am a foreman, and if not otherwise. Ain’t it?” 

‘You talk in riddles, Agatstein,”’ Sift said 

“Maybe I do and maybe I don’t,”” Agatstein rejoined; 
*‘but if Miss Bessie Feinson would be a hundred times a 
cousin from your wife, Mr. Sift, I must got to say she is 
lazy like the dirt on the ground. Mereover, she got such a 
Chutzpah, understand me, that she wouldn’t let me open 
my mouth to her at all.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” Sift asked. 

“T want you should give me permission to fire her,” 


Agatstein said. 

‘Fire her!” Sift cried in terrified accents. “‘Why, you 
don't know what you're talking about, Agatstein. It’s 
true tie girl is here only an operator, but if I was to fire 
Bessie Feinson, Agatstein, my wife would never let me 
hear the end of it. The thing is impossible.” 

Agatstein snorted indignantly. 

“Of course, Mr. Sift, if we are running here a home for 
your wife’s relatives, that’s something else again,’’ he said. 
“Me, I always thought we got it here a waist factory, and 
if that is the case, Mr. Sift, we must got to fire that girl, 


otherwise we might just as well close up the shop and be 
done with it 
Sift shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 
“T don’t see what you are always picking on that girl 
for, Agatstein,” he said, sparring for time. ‘It isn’t as if 
we would be paying her twenty dollars a week, or even 


fifteen dollars a week.” 

“No,” Agatstein retorted, “but you are paying her 
twelve dollars a week, Mr. Sift, and not alone she is getting 
a whole lot more as the other girls, understand me, 
but she sets ‘em also a bad example. She don’t care what 
time she comes down here in the morning and she don’t 
take it so particular what time she goes home neither. 
Furthermore, the way she fixes herself up you would think 
she was a model, not an operator, y’understand, and she 
goes so much on moving pictures, balls and parties, M 
Sift, that the next day she couldn’t do her work at all.”’ 

Sift distorted his face impatiently and flapped the air 
with his right hand. 

‘Lass bleiben, Agatstein,”” he said. ‘‘You make n 
crazy in the head with your kicking. What d’ye want the 
girl to be--an old woman?” 

**| want her she should lift her hands when she works,” 
Agatstein retorted. ‘Instead that she pays attention and 
guides the goods under the machine so’’— here Agatstein 
rade a dozen swift motions with his fingers 
it so." He moved his hand languidly four or five times. 
“She is a sleeper around here, Mr. Sift.” 

‘Nak, well! Give her another show,” Sift said, ‘‘and: if 
she don’t improve none I'll talk to her myself and see 
what I could do.” 

He returned to the office where Kaidin awaited him. 

“Well, Sift,’’ Kaidin said, ‘“‘did you tell him?” 

Sift snapped his fingers impatiently. 

“Why do you ask me such a thing at all?" he said 
evasively. ‘‘What did I go out there for?” 

“How did he took it?” Kaidin inquired. 

“Honestly, Kaidin, you ask me such foolishly questions 
which I couldn’t answer at all,” Sift retorted. ‘How 
should he took it?” 

Kaidin raised his eyebrows. 

“I don’t know how he should took it,”’ he said, ‘‘ but the 
way he acted, Sift, he looked like he wasn’t too pleased 
over it, and I don’t blame him none.” 


“she does 
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“It Ain't Often I Get the Pleasure Twicet 
in One Day Yet" 


“What difference does it make if he is pleased oder not, 
Kaidin?” Sift interrupted. ‘‘We done a big thing for 
ourselves when we decided we should hire that feller.’’ 

**We decided!” Kaidin cried with a guffaw. 


““That’s what I said,” Sift continued, ‘‘and what is more 


you would soon agree with me too. Why, I met Mr. 
Salamander on Lenox Avenue last night and he shows me 
in the college paper is an article which this here young 
feller writes, such a smart young feller he is.” 

“Sure, I know,” Kaidin said. “It’s got a whole lot of 
influence on the operators that the foreman writes in the 
paper articles, Sift. Might he plays on the pianner, too, 
maybe. A feller like that Schlemiel, Aaron Saltpeter, or 
that girl which is your wife’s a cousin, Sift, I suppose if 
they would find out that the foreman writes on the paper 
an article, Sift, they would get busy and do a little work 
once in a while. Ain’t it?” 

“The girl does the best she could,” Sift mumbled, as he 
walked past Kaidin toward the cutting room. There he 
once more sought Agatstein, who stood with his arms 
aukimbo, placidly hiccoughing away the uneasiness caused 
by a too hearty breakfast. 

“‘Agatstein,” Sift said with his eyes blinking rapidly and 
in husky tones, ‘‘comes tomorrow a feller by the name 
Salamander to work by us which you should teach him the 
business. Y’understand?”’ 

Agatstein’s attack of hiccoughs became cured imme- 
diately and he stared at his employer. 

‘What d’ye mean?” he said—“ another operator? 

‘Not an operator,”’ Sift mumbled. 

“Well, I ain’t no salesman, Mr. Sift,’ 
protested. 

“IT know you ain’t,” Sift replied, ‘but this here young 
feller wants to learn how to be a foreman.”’ 

‘“‘But you got one foreman here,” Agatstein said. 

“Sure, I know,” Sift agreed; ‘“‘but this ain’t the only 
waist factory in New York, and the young feller wants to 
learn the business so he could get a job somewheres else.” 

Agatstein commenced to perspire with apprehension. 

**Say, lookyhere, Mr. Sift,’’ he said, ‘don’t make me no 
bluffs. If you want to get rid of me say so, and I would 
look around for another job, because you know as well as 
I do, Mr. Sift, 1 got a wife and family, and if I would have 
some money in savings bank that would be something else 
again. But nowadays everything is so high, with rents and 
everything, that a feller like me don’t stand no showat all.”’ 

“We ain’t going to get rid of you, Agatstein,” Sift 
protested. 

** And then again, Mr. Sift, if you would get in your place 
a foreman which he got money, understand me, what is it? 
The first thing you know, Mr. Sift, he turns around and 
goes to work and starts up in opposition to you, and 
ganvers all your styles and customers and everything. Am 
I right or am I wrong?” 

“Listen, Agatstein,” Sift said. ‘‘I couldn’t stand here 
and talk to ba all day, understand me; but any time you 
don’t want your job no longer, say so, and we would let 
you go. Otherwise, so long as you do your work around 
here, y’understand, you could stay with us just so long as 
you want to. Now are you satisfied?” 


Agatstein 
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Agatstein nodded gloomily. Nevertheless, he was quite 
convinced that Sift’s positive statement was subject to 
some mental reservation, and he sought the consolatior 
and advice of no less a person than Aaron Saltpeter. 

Aaron occupied the humble situation of a waist operator, 
more by reason of a taste for tarrok and pinocle than by 


1 Agat stel! 





reason of any lack of mental equipment, 
respected his judgment according] 

‘Well, Saltpeter,” he said, 
it pretty soon here.” 

“What d’ye mean?” Aaron ejaculated. ‘“‘You are 
going to get fired?” 

(nee more Agatste in nodded. 


Sut how could they fire you?” 





Saltpeter asked. ‘* Y« 
are a first-class, A-number-one foreman, Agatstein, and 

u work hard here.” 

‘Sure, I know, but what’s that got to do with 
Agatstein said. “If the boss says you are fired, you are 
fired, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Not when you got a yearly hiring contract,” Salt peter 
corrected. 

3ut I ain’t got no yearly contract, Saltpeter.” 

‘No?” Saltpeter said. ‘‘ What’s the reason you ain't 

Agatstein shrugged. 

“Why, everybody’s got a yearly hiring contract nov 
idays,” Saltpeter went on; ‘operat 
makers, pressers got it yearly contracts 
contracts in the presence from witnesses. 

‘What d’ye mean, in the presence from witnesse 
Agatstein said. “I ain’t got no witnesses.”’ 

““Schmooes! You ain’t got no wi 
exclaimed. “All you need to got is a smi 
Agatstein. For a ten-dollar bill a smart law) 
a dozen witnesses willing to swear they see) 
whale’s belly, understand me, and that tl 
there also, and that Jonah 
take the premises for two years at three hund 


dollars rent a year, payable monthly in advar 


ir 
k 





tnesses 








Ss to the pial 


say I 





nesses you could always get, Agatstein. The 


another job you couldn't get it sO easy.” 


Agatstein sighed heavily. He was about to inquire the 
name of some lawyer of Saltpeter’s acquaintance, whe 
he observed Kaidin’s presence in the cutting room He 


moved away and the next moment he stood 





I , whose machine was temporar 

**Nu!” he cried “What do you think we are run: 

here —a rest cure?” 
Miss Feinson mac i 

Agatstein were conducted on the pring ple that one could 





Jessie 





“4 


afford to ignore the impertinence of a social inferior 
Hence Bessie tossed her well-shaped head, and since t} 


involved the displacement of two hairpins and a sidecom! 


she adjusted them with both hands in an attitude o 
careless indifference. To be sure there was something 
attractive about this posture, for Bessie possessed all thi 
charms of an Andalusian as depicted on the rs 0 





3roadway musical comedies. Tha 
hair were glossy black, and her figure 
erous proportions that to the theatrical lithographer’s eye 
are typical of Iberia. The picture she presented, 


was completely lost on Agatstein, who snorted indignantl 





1cde lonthe ger 








however 


‘Say, lookyhere,”’ he demanded, “‘are you going to 
work or ain’t you’ 
And for answer Miss Feinson lifted the snowy 
that billowed over her lap to the floor 


inserted one end under the machine needle 





the disgusted surveillance of her foreman she 
the power and languidly conducted the operation ot 
sewing up a seam. It was not until Agatstein had di 


appeared into the cutting room that she again suspended 
her labor and resumed an interrupted 

** And after the movings closed up, Sadie,” she said, ** he 
took Ray and me to a restaurant.” 

‘I wonder at you, you are running around the stree 
with strange young fellers late at night,”’ Sadie remarked 
stifiy. There was nothing of the Andalusian about Sadie 
either in appearance or temperament. 

‘*Ray was along,”’ Bessie said, pouting her red lips 

“That don’t make no difference,” Sadie retorted. ‘For 
a young lady to go on restaurants with strange feller 
ain't proper, even if Ray 7 

‘* Ain’t it?’’ Bessie snapped, la 
“Well, maybe if [ was as plain like you, Sadie, I we 
think that way too.” 

Sadie ignored her neighbor's repartee. 

‘**What did he call himself?” she « l 

“He didn’t call himself nothing,’ Bessie concluded. 
“‘He was a gentleman by the name is 

It was at this interesting juncture that 
reappeared from the cutting room. *“*Aoosh!’ 
and the buzzing of Sad 
of Bessie’s sentence. 


*3 mother was 
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asket 





Agatstei: 


he bellowed, 





die’s mach lrowned the remainder 
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HILIP SALAMANDER possessed none of the ambi- 
tion that crowds the law list and medical register wit! 
young men of moneyed parentage. Indeed, if he had 


been asked to adopt a profession he would have chosen 
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unhesitatingly the occupation of passenger on a steam 
yacnt, and he had se lected the School of Commerce and 
Accounts as the scene of his post-academic labors merely 
because law, medicine and engineering looked too much 
like hard work. 

At last, when Philip’s twenty-fifth birthday made it 
Jacob Sal . 


rent a nder that 





patent to even so doting a pz 








te, there a stormy) 


Philip was a confirmed undergradua 
scene over the breakfast table, and he was told firmly but 


not kindly that he had come to the end of his scholastic 
tether 

“A big, lowlife bum like you should never done a stroke 
of work so long as you ‘ived,”’ Jacob had declared. ‘“‘ Ain't 


it a shame tor the people? 





“Aw, what’s biting you all of a sudden?” Philip had 
retorted. ‘Ain’? Id g my best? 

‘Otherwise than scribbling a few words somet] for 
that rubbishy paper on the college I don’t see what you 
ure learni g over tnere al all,” Jax »b continued. ** Book- 


keeping you don’t know, and a salesman you never w« 





be so long as you live. Wha’ is the use you are fooling 


away your time there? If you must loaf, loaf at home, and 


red dollars them 


] ecoulc anynow Save a -ouple ot hune 





suckers charge me every year for your nonsense over 
there.”’ , 

“You give me a pain,” Philip rejoined. “I’ve told you 
a hundred times I'm specializ ng on scientific management.” 

“What do you mean, ziontifie management?” Jacob 
demanded. whereat Mrs. Salamander burst into tears. 

“ After all this time,”’ she wailed, “‘ we are doing our best 
for you, *hilip, and then you are te is!’ 

“Other voung tellers at your t wives and 


children,’ Jacob added, ‘‘and good businesses also. What 
I want to know is: never mind this ziontific management, 
when are you going to quit bei iga loafer and go to work?” 


Philip shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 





“All right,” he said, in a manner i ing that the 
responsibility for the shattering of a unt acader 
career rested with ! parent “All right, I give ip 
Find me a b as foreman with one of those tenants of 
yours and I’li go to work.” 


‘What tov a job is foreman in ashop?”’ Mrs. Salamander 
asked tearfully. 





**Never mind,” Salamand>r said; “it’s anyhow a job” 
Anc thus the interview between Jacob Salan der d 
Kaidin & Sift, above set fo had inceptio To be 
re, the possibl ect ol going to work had often 
iggested it tto Phil p and he had occasionally dwelt on 
aviation as a eall'ing that gives the maximum of return 
for the minimum of labor. The selling of automobiles also 
ay pealed to nin a ufe tu.l of generous commissions 
coupled with demonstration rides along the Connecticut 
shore: pout it Ww not until he had attended a lect or 
Shop Management that he made tentative choice of an 
occupation 
Ac ling to the lecturer, a modern foreman observes 
the labor rf hi vorkme and induces each one to use hi 
best endeavor, all his technical know ledge, his sk li, MIs 


ingenuity and his good will, so as to yield the largest 


possible return to is employer. From this it is plain that 
: cp 





e hea work { tirely on the laborer, while the 
foreman dees mere induci smoking cigarettes 
the while and we neat 
but iveable otning. At 





the same time the lecturer 
sured his students tnat 


scientific managers of met 


were paid generous Salaries D 
the large industrial plants that 


employed them, and althoug! 


the factory of Kaidin & Sift 





could not by any stretcn ol 
the ion be termed a 
large industrial pl I 


reflected wher his 





acquainted him 





g in their shop that 


all, everything must have 

Hence he started for the 
business premises of his nev 
employers at half-past eight 
on the Monday morning fol- 
lowing his biring, in the 
highest possible spirits and an 
oxford-gray suit with a quiet 
hair-line pattern, which his 
tailor had made hurriedly for 
the occasion. Nevertheless, 
it was an exceieat fit. and 
with the dark-biue tie he had 
selected for that morning’s 
ar he flattered himself that 


he looked extremely business- 










like. 
mander, ac*ustomed as 
was to the quality of Phil 
ordinary attire, was impres: 


by its sobernes but wl the Y ered K; qs 
i rs ] , } j 
is entire t 
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Sadie turned to her 
tempor 1ed 

“What é atte ‘ } ‘ 

“T told | ? name Hortense Ra 
working a bookkeeper g real ate 
Bessie said dg ne is coming in here 0 We ¢ 
ior tonight 

“Who's got a date?” Sadie t 

“Jack W ind me Be replic 
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"em talking t 


d they says 


Five minutes later 


e office. 


“Mr. Sift 
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He Bellowed. 
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Kaidin cried. 


Come here once and sit down at 


‘Saltpeter,’’ 
Sadie’s machine.” 

Sadie rose from her seat and 
altpeter took her place. 

‘Now go ahead, Agatstein,”’ 
Kaidin commanded. ‘Show him.” 

But, Mr. Kaidin,”’ Agatstein 

“ , 

Senough, Agatstein,”’ Kaidin 
ared. He was fairly 
th impatience to test the efficac 

of Philip’s theory. 


A , Salt pe ter,”’ he said, “look 


i 
| rotested, 





dancing 


ze and see how she is fix 





t Go ahead, Bessie 





Don’t stop.” 


Saltpeter examined  criticall 
neighbor's work. 
What for a way of running 
machine is that?" he asked. 
Nobod l ks you your opti 
on, Saltpeter,’” Kaidin retorted 
Ail we want you to do is to see 
ou can run your machine tl 
ame way.” 
‘T run my machine in my ow! 


ay, Mr. Kaidin,”’ 
ind alway) 


Saltpeter said 
sup to now | am giving 
itisfactior 
Listen, Saltpeter,”’ Sift pleaded 

Make us no lectures here, please 
Do what we ask you ‘ 

Sift walked behind Salt peter and 
eized him gently by the shoulder 

“Now watch out how Bessie 
holds her hands,” he said. “The 
right hand is so,” 





peteeennemnsieeenpemeemasimenneneesnen . — 
“The Trouble With You Fellers is You Never Read a Book About Business 





in All Your Life, and Never Wouid"’ 


Here he placed Saltpeter’s right 
hand on one side of the needle. 

‘And the left hand is so,”’ Sift 
continued, and placed Saltpeter’s 
left hand on the other side of the 
needle. ‘Now start her up.” 

‘But, Mr. Sift ——” Saltpeter 
said. 

‘But nothing!"’ Kaidin said, 
kicking the switch. Instantly 
Saltpeter’s machine began to oper 
ate rapidly and a moment later he 
emitted an agonized shriek as his 
right hand was carried under the 
needle. During the confusion that 
followed Bessie Feinson fell back- 
ward to the floor in a manner en- 
tirely foreign to moving-picture 
films, and it was Philip who picked 
her up in his arms and bore her to 
As they reached the 
doorway she began to revive. 

‘Jack, Jack,’’ she moaned, and 
‘lung tightly to Philip’s neck. 

‘Hortense!"’ Philip exclaimed, 
and then he sat down in Kaidin's 
chair while Bessie secured a firmer 


the office. 





hold on his neck. After ten minute 
during which many events were 
going forward, Jacob Salamander 
entered the office. 

‘It’s all right,”” he said, “the 
feller is more frightened as hurt.” 

At this juncture he caught sight 
of Philip and Bessie. 

‘*Loafer!”’ he bellowed. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here?” 
Continued on Page 40 





dhe Greatest of These is Charity 


is still essentially medieval — with 
out that close interdependence of 


ouswiounies By ROBERT SHACKLETON  \:: 


uperior and inferior which was the best 
part of medievalism. Judge charity by results 
and it will seem to be lament 


as every 
thing ought to be judged 
ibly inadequate. The sums given are vastly greater than 
millions 
ire dispensed where formerly there were only thousands; 


ever before, both comparatively and absolutely; 


ind the benevolent institutions of our country are almost 
double in number what they were twenty years ago; yet 
It is still true 
that the poor we have always with us; but it should always 


there is no lessening of the total of need. 


be kept in mind that this was not meant to be prophecy, 
but the bald statement of a regrettable fact. 

There has been curious carelessness on the part of many 
of the great charity givers. There have been many rich 
men who, after deeming no care too great in the making of 
money, have been unwilling to devote care to the finer task 


of giving it away. It has been as if, after spending a 


laborious life in picking up dollars, they proceed at the last 
to throw the dollars ostentatiously out of the window. 
Many a well-intentioned will has proved ineffective. 

A few years ago one of the great moneymakers of the 
East lay dying. His name had become known throughout 
the country as that of a shrewd and astute financier. 
(his millionaire had made his way up from humble 
beginnings and had watched his fortune grow dollar by 
doljar 
At length, however, the time approached when he could 
use the money no longer. To one or two of his close 
friends he had spoken of a scheme of rivaling, for girls 
the splendid endowment of Stephen Girard for boys. He 
died; and it was found that he had not left so much as had 
been anticipated for the rival to Girard, but that he had 
done a great deal, for half a million was set down for 
land and buildings for a home for the dependent orphan 
daughters of Masons. But he had put the matter off for 
40 many years that he died within thirty days of signing 
thus making the bequest inoperative under state law. 
Careless enough, that; but his immediate heirs decided to 
carry out his wish as if he had legally expressed it, and 
beautiful buildings were put up and the doors were thrown 
open for the reception of the dependent orphan daughters. 

However, there seemed to be none, Masons as a class not 
leaving dependent orphan daughters, as the astute finan- 
cier could. with little trouble, have learned. From time to 
time, within a few years, a girl was found; and then it was 
decided to include dependent widows of Masons. More 





time passed; and it was at length decided that it need not 


be absolutely necessary that the beneficiaries be connected 


CORATIONS os 
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with Masons at all. And, though much good will continue 
to be done under the bequest, it will not be quite along 
the lines intended. 

The great success of the Girard beneficence stimulated, 
a few years ago, another rich man to imitation. Three- 
quarters of a century after his death the name of Stephen 
Girard is still held in honor; and this naturally leads 
present-day folk to desire permanency of honorable 
remembrance. This other rich man willed that, after the 
death of his wife, his fortune should go for the founding 
and upkeep of a school and home for Pennsylvania girls, 
who should merely be poor and white and healthy, and 
have neither father nor mother living. Other millions 
were to go for maintenance. The man died and was 
gathered to his fathers; whereupon it was pointed out 
that the dependent white orphan girl has, at least in a few 
of the eastern states, become as extinct as the dodo 
needy orphan girls being amply cared for by agencies 
already existent; and the courts have been asked to break 
the will on the ground that its provisions are such as can 
not be carried out. The whole thing is a muddle because 
of the futility of good intentions without careful investi 
gation and planning. Nothing seems certain except that 
the millions will never be used as their owner intended. 

If testators could but get away from the idea that a 
child, to be the object of charity, must be a golden-haired 
orphan, it would open the way to far more good in the 
world. There is too much of the natural tendency to follow 
trammeling tradition in this regard and ignore the needs of 
other dependent children, at least until they become crim- 
inal or are deserted. Quite recently a woman in Albany 
kilied her child because she saw no way to care for it; a 
woman in Cleveland killed herself because she saw no way 
to care for a child that she had, in pity, adopted. Doubt- 
less capable agencies existed; but these women did not 
know how to make the proper appeal. And this points out 
the most serious and fatai defect of charity that it makes 
too little effort to discover need that does not come knock- 
ing at the door. Yet it is plain enough, much of it, for those 
who look with their hearts as well as their eyes. 

Every part of the country can point to its careless 
testatory millionaire, large in charitable intent and small 
in realization. Colorado recently had such a case. And 
in one of the finest cities of the Northwest there recently 
converged into a fund, through the separate wills of hus- 
band, wife and daughter, who had worked in harmony for 
this end, several million dollars for the relief of the poor of 


PRESTON 


There is no great number of 
positive poor there, however, it being a 
cheerful and prosperous place; and the 


citizens, realizing what might have beer 





accomplished for the publie good had the wills 
ently phrased, freely express their dread that 

result of the unt 
the city of shift 





oward beneticence will be the 





less undesirables who intend to qualify 
the benefits. 

Ina part of one eastern city quite away from the center 
of business and the center of population there stands a 
magnificent library building that cost over a million dol 
lars and is heavily endowed for maintenance. It is the 
work — and, of course, a work most admirable in intent 
of a man whose family had lived in the city 
several generations; but his knowledge of the city did 
not keep him from making another of the mistakes of 





millionaires and leaving money to compa! 
advantage. From time to time | have been at 





its hopeless misplacement, for | 





and each time marveled a 
two visitors beside 
myself; and I have been there when I| was tl 
Yet that library might have been made of great public 


benefit by better judgment on the part of the testator 


have rarely seen more than one or 


to location, or by securing the exercise of more telliger 
judgment on the part of the trustees. 


New Englander, dying, desired by w 





\ few years ago a 


that the income of his fortune be « xpended for the benefit 


of indigent spinster seamstresses of two small towns 
the East. 
In this case there was so much of originality —so mu 


indeed, of suggested romance of one kind or another tha 
it is with a great deal of disappointment one learns t 
after hopeless efforts to find sufficient indigent spinster 
seamstresses in these two towns, the quixotically planne 
bequest (another case of where there’s a will there's 
waste) has become the laughing-stock of charitable 
workers; and the courts are expected to step in and direct 
the course of expenditure along whatever lines may chance 
to seem best. 

The entire field of charity is full of surprises; and tl 
fantastically circumscribed bequest to seamstresses brings 
to mind one of the greatest surprises of all something 
that I wonder has not been seized upon by suffragets as ar 
argument for enfranchisement —the fact that women are 
far from constituting the majority of the helpless and 
needy; for most of the recipients of charity are not women 
and girls, but men and boys! 
institutions for people needing permanent care there are 
In the 


almshouses of the cour try there are almost twice as many 


Of the inmates of charitable 


three times as many men as there are.women. 





a 
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prevention of sufferir 


men as women. And the reports of institution 





a ee 





temporary relief show the same or greater preponde! 
of male recipients. 

It should not be thought that only the very rich are 
careless in gifts for charity; it is only that one notices the 
big bequests more than the little ones. In one of our larger 
cities a testator, a century or so ago, left a few 
thousand dollars for charity, and with bizarre ingenuity 


specified that the beneficiaries were to be 





vVidOw “white 








and respectable and American-born’’—whose husbands had 
died within one small specified sectior the cit) ihe 
testator never stopped to think that his little fortune of 


eight thousand dollars or so might grow, as it has, to the 
fair size of some one hundred and seventy thousand dol 
lars. With his few thousands he was as careless and a 
dictatorial as others are with their millions, and even speci 
fiod what form. his beneficence should take —that of fuel 
If it had not been that, in being so phari saically eager to do 


yood only ior the “Tespect ible,”’ he forgot altogether to 


ay “needy,” those who are carrying out the old will would 


find few if 


a ton of coal is dumped annual 





ny objects to benefit DY It; but, as it is, Ma 
ly cellars of com 
hingly easy for 
vaulting charity to o’erleap itself and to prove usel 


though on every hand there is illimitable wa 


Y into tne 


fortable households. It seems to be astoni 


The Benjamin Franklin Funds 


7. has already been an awakening ot a few of the 
wealthy charitable to the f: that methods dillerent 


those of u 
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m 





IS Passi 


d the publi 





t t 1 ‘ i 
Pive ch good, especial y along certain 
lines of poverty preventior The average millionaire, 
however, still looks around for some rich institution to 
richer or plans to start a rich one with his own name 
ehed; he is bent on making a monume lorgett 4 

hat “charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed I 

erage ¢ giver xO lar m Ong ¢ 





it ne rushes to make it lame 
Even when the charity is well chosen and the pl 


fy)1] t 











beneficence is carefully thought out, the good of it all 
depends on the administration; and the sad fact is that 
\ to provide with any assurance for proper 
For, though there is nowad: a gre 
F imirabl nd uns¢ h effort in « i 
mueh of the everse I he ¢ ol 
results compared with immensity of investment is plain! 
to be seen in almost any of the huge benefactions The 
] 1 ' 
charitabie mountain labors and brings tort! yUSE 
The other day, with a man high in charity adn tra 
tion, I went over the totals of public and private charitie 
» lar as the could be r re | ted 
Cent, id we looked y hen we 
) i that there seemed e of a bilhhor 
dollars a year! Now nothing can be mors n thar 
that it ought not to be po le to sper gy evel 
pproacl ga bili i ind ye ) ict 
need unsa fied! 
There ought, indeed, to be a ne co ¢ ol t 
J could be ide to include pul g ‘ r te 
benet ould be ir ely more worth w! The eff 
of Mr. Rockefeller to have a ed ) lo 
epted by the Government a e! latic 
ne acq i 1a t 
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OUR CANADIAN COUSINS 


iow They Handle the Immigration Problem 
By Albert J. Beveridge _ sewer in 


ERE are fig 
_ ires that tell 
or ana 


cribe a policy 
tory ol the humar 
element in the build 


gy of two natior 


nol ft n 

i poi of the cor 

ounding of two 
| 

oples 

People 


popula 





aol i wbout ‘ vel 
million five hur 
dred thousand. For 
eleven months, end 
Zz February twenty 
eighth of the present 
ear, the total im 
migration to Canada 

is two hundred 
ind seventy-one 
thousand three hun 
dred and ninety 
two persons. The 
population of the 
t'nited States i 


about ninety mi 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


types pour into our citizenship, 
whe re they go or what ocecupa- 
tions they follow. 

Yet these three things Canada 
considers fundaniental, and 


from them springs her thor- 





oughly statesmanlike immigra 
tion policy. This policy may 
be described a **People for 
the farms and farms for the 
people.” 

All of Canada’s laws and 
regulations, all the vigorous 
und, as you shall see, pictur- 
esque immigration activities, 
are directed to the building up 
of a nation of tillers of the soil, 
carefully selected from those 
who have been tillers of the 
oil before they go to Ca 
and whose fathers were t 
of the soil before them. 

Conversely, Canada, as 








lio During this o 6 - definite national policy, di 
ne eleven month Whose Fathers Were Tillers of the Soil Before Them courages the type of immigr: 
he immygrants ad tion that would congest her 
nitted to the United States were nine hundred and six cities or industrial centers. The latter may go to Canada 


thousand one hundred and twenty-five in number 
Of these more than two hundred and seventy thou- 
and who entered Canada, however, about two hundred 
ind eleven thousand were from the British Islands and the 
L'nited State The remaining sixty thousand were from 
continental Europe, by far the most of them from the 
orthern countries of the Continent, and comparatively 
from seuthern Europe. 
(f the more than nine hundred thousand immigrants to 


the United States during the same period, less than one 





hundred and fifty thousand, all told, were from the British 
nds, Germany, Holland and Seandinavia. The great 
he remainder came from southern and eastern 


Kurope, of which Italy alone furnished almost two hundred 


housand. 

The great majority of the more than two hundred and 
eventy thousand immigrants to Canada either immediately 
settled on lands or became farm laborers. Only a decided 
minority went to the cities or engaged in unskilled non- 
wricultural labor rhe great majority of the more than 
nine hundred thousand immigrants to the United States 
lid not take up farming lands or go into agricultural pur- 
uit The greater proportion of them became unskilled 
laborers in or near our cities and industrial centers. The 


iinerity settled on lands or became farm laborer 


The Dominion’s Immigration Policy 


/ ND thus begins to loom up in broad outline the story 
£\ of nation building and people making in the two cour 
tries. For, though we cannot be said to have a definite 
immigration policy, Canada has no policy of any kind so 
well defined and carefully executed as that of the selection 
of the human types with which her statesmen are creating 
the Canada of the future. 

Up te 1883, it cannot be said justly that we had an; 





tional immigration laws at all in the modern sense. 
Before that time, practically speaking, anybody who liked 

ould come in. The diseased and the halt, the criminal 

d the insane, pauper and millionaire, entered our ports 

ith equal freedom. 

Yet, because of our vast areas of inviting and unoccupied 

ind, most of our immigrants went directly to the soil, were 
ubsorbed into our population, learned our language and 
became elements of real strength to the Republic. Most 
if them, too, were people from the north of Europe, chiefly 
of Teutonic origin. Because of the poorer and more expen 

ve means of transportation, undesirable immigrants in 
iny considerable numbers did not essay the adventure. 
lhe quality of our immigration was very good —no thanks 
to us. 

From 1883 until the present, our immigration laws have 
received increasing attention, until now they are in one or 
two particulars more rigid than those of Canada; but 
behind these immigration laws of ours is no policy beyond 
that of keeping out the mentally, morally and phys- 
ically diseased. We make it none of our business what 





if they like, but Canada does not seek them; and when 


they come they must stand the strictest exclusion tests of 


Canada’s laws and regulations as administered by officers 


carefully trained and in enthusiastic sympathy with this 
policy . 

For example, one requirement of the Canadian laws and 
regulations is that betwee certain months ot the year the 


twenty-five dollars and a 


immigrant must have at least 
ticket for his destination, or enough additio1 
buy a ticket; during certain other months of the year he 
must have fifty dollars plus the ticket requirement. If he 


i¢ 


has a family he must have this money and ticket qualifica- 


tion for each one of them over a cert 





If, however, an immigrant can show t 


‘ation 1S 





sure employment on a farm this money 
suspended in his case. The farmer or farm laborer can 
enter quite freely. 

If he is of a type of unskilled laborer, unfitted for farm- 
work, and cannot show that he is going to a sure agricul- 
tural employment, he cannot get into Canada without 
strictly complying with this money and ticket qualifica- 
tion. Also, if he belongs to this latter class, every feature 
of the law in its practical administration is applied to 
him rigidly. 

As to racial types, Canada’s immigration policy is 
equally clear and emphatic. First of all, she wants people 
who are coming to Canada to make their 
homes~—and she wants no others—-to 
come from the British Isles. Next to 


the 





se, her hand is warmest in welcome 
to Americans. Then come,in her pret 
erence: the rth-of-Europe people 

Germans and Scandinavians, Dutch 
and Danes, Swi and people from the 
north of France. Not that Canada 
excludes desirable immigrants from 
other countries, for she does not exclude 


desir: 





ble immigrants from any Cauca 
but she prefers people 
fromthe countries I have named. And 
the best of these she ardently desires. 

And, whether in the British Islands 
or the United slates; whether in 
northern France or Holland; whether 
in Germany or Sweden—the people 


Slan count?7y 


whom Canada seeks are the farming 
classes; and these she seeks with dili- 
gence, system and resourcefulness. 

| use the word 2eks”’ advisedly, 
for Canada has in the countries I 
have named the best organized, best 
informed and most zealous immigra- 
tion propaganda the world has ever 
seen. There are nine Canadian immi- 
gration districts in the British Islands 
alone. There are twenty Canadian 
agencies in the United States, which 








pectorsnip and 


Ss. c©eonr a2r2cvane? practical direction 





of an 
The British agencies are under the superv 
equally well-informed and energetic man; and 


of this across-seas’ work is under the watchful eye of 





one of the most remarkable men that Canada has pro 











auced Lord Strathcona who, though he was a poor 
Scotch immigrant boy, has worked hi way up in the 
Dominion, through ever conceivable hardship, not only 
to the British peerage but to one of he commanding 
fortune ot the orid 

All this network of Canadian immig ion activities in 
other lands is, of course, under the direction of Canada’ 
Minister of the Interior— and in its broad outlines is formu 
lated by the Canadian Governmen the Premier and hi 
( abinet 


More than that, the purposes of this 





practical machinery is the policy upon wh 
parties in Car ed, because it 1 
l cy oi the ( themselves 





Before telling the story of how this poli 





the human materials for the building of 

nation grew up, let us see how it is working 

remember that Canada Is more eager for immig 
‘ the | ed States ever wer 





> types. The question of ind a family settling in 
Canada is not a thing of an hour or ora year. Itisa 
question ol a iiletime at ieast if the immigrant 1s virue 
enoug! i question oO! yene 10! rr ug ve want to 
aevelop fr il t t le ( pme t to be ound 
ind permane Ve » DOO t l l 
beings 


**Do you not think,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, “‘that a 
foat 


lation Can grow too last: Che popl: 


kes a big showing in a short time, 





rhe oak grows slowly, yet it furn 
or the building of ships and the homing of a people. I 


here any difference—in principle—in the growing of a 


nation? 





ition agents 
for example. 
agricultural 


ated they are 


see now what these Canadian imn 


lake Englan 


are doi: 
They are busy all the year, chiefly in tl 


yin other countrie 








districts. Wherever their head office is I 


careful to select rooms with excellent window space, ina 


quarter most frequented by the class of people they wan 


to reach. ‘These window spaces are filled with attractive 
displays of Canadian agricultural products. 
These central agencies carry on considerable correspond- 


ence throughout the dist: assigned to them—and this 








correspondence may to be almost entirely with 


farmers or those who have been pred >the farm, Great 
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quanti‘ies of engagingly written and attractively illustrated Then, too, as a part of its policy and seasoned i 
literature are sent over every countryside in the district. of mingled encouragement and ector had 
This, however, does not even begin the work of Canada’s _ selection, the ( Gover: | a 
f mmigration agents. They deliver free lectures in little ment pays bonuses es of box ! hour 
} country towns, where their hearers are sure to be prosper- ing agents of rail Vay and steams! icare- 
' / ous small farmers—lectures about Canada’s opportunity, companies, In those countries [ror hese 
| agricultural opportunity. And you may be ire tl vhich Canada desires to draw he ‘ er, ye 
i lectures are not dry-as-dust talks immigrants, for sen g to ¢ y 
| If statistics are u brief and i, appeal- e best t m the par hild he 
ii } g to the personal nd desires of those for Classes that Ca : t ‘ 
' hom the Cané yr. Every Canadia Certain « tries are ¢ id cru 
! ion agent ) ed with r this ( N grat il 
sets of photographic slide or fil ind these propaganda altogether For ex ] 
i ectures are illustrated by stereopticon views. ample, though, as you have see? 
} Nor is this all. Many of these agents are supplied wit Canada has an almost milit ‘ rhe 
1utomobiles and wagons; and in these they travel at a mmigration organization in t rig r 
seasonable times, meeting the people face to face ittering British Islands, the United State ‘ ! 
terat naking speeches, exhibiting Cana agri and one or more countries of norther had 
tural products. They go to every country fair or sho europe dtl ht en hive 
where tarmers are wont to congregate. oon cover Scandinavia, Gern c ) 
Nor do they confine the work to themselve re n Ca il 
' age to get the school-teachers interested in it agent 1 ‘ iT ! 
} land and Belgium for example: They have su r the soutl 1 
getting the geography of Canada taught it Greece, R i I vt 
thousand schools in those two little countri states or Irela 
t school-teachers so inte Absolutely eve 
| nty to thirty free lect yu, 1 bye t ( tie 
i or i¢ And the e latte t é 
} d the agricu ( cau he im ( rt- 
' rtaining ire not likely to Ni 
al LY ( t hat I 
Government Publicity Work e sources come on ty 
' , any 00 Swan Grave, Industrious, Honest, Hospitable— They Have : ”" 
e cin Se a ee ce prs i ‘ furnish U ‘ Won Their Way Into the Confidence of Canada 4 hear 
i gives Laiks On other countrie luiustrated b ire you I ) ( er ag ral rie i 
' will get an idea of what the Canadia nmigr nm agent pursu fina DeCAUSeE ( pe 1 id O 
i the school-teachers in the var countries to whic I rf ught are i i i ( ept i il i eve f 
Lhe iccredaited e dong For th e may be ( tor and ! i tho c bye r ibore 
called an illustrated trip through agricultural 1 If humar lom can encor ( or to ¢ g object-les 
/ purpose and po fo ‘ ( ida } t to ) e, asa | f ! r ide ‘ 
i e United Kingdom, d >? e ’ meee, ; i foiths da d + ohne bee at 
| of her farmers hese ( ! mer f er - eve ) mmigrant é Only the Best Types Wanted 
( o the Englisl scotct i re ol . pe ana Ire : 




















k of a Canadian farmer ell ( o ( t as e | n ca ‘ ! , t eeded 
} utural opp t tly te ) » farm oO yr be ibje oO ‘ ‘ ho are 
i ( yu th r more effect } » y rivid and critical , yn of the ( loes 
i yo i 1 n re l ) rigid a | al Pp} 
' l t \ ‘ irlt ot ‘ 1 e Canadia immigratio al ré é ‘ elr t 
j 
i Ar preach ul yr iral gospel ( j e of her ! ) r se ‘ ‘ ( é { 
e all é oO For « ‘ e tho mile i e Se y ‘ ! 
ear one farmer delegate we fror N Bru n the I ed S for ( | j 
e from Br h ¢ im| one fro 0 rio » | e found tl ¢ } ‘ ej ri e of 
» 4 ! » . 
om Nova Scotia \I: ito ‘ ely \ erta and yr come 1 ) he | ted > if ik hew 
‘ che ' ¢ } 1 fror re ( ro o 
A pr ¢ rou ind tellige ! of A r grant ro 
iuce ( 4 , k? ] ! t i ice »O t » ! ) tre ! ‘ t ‘ ] 
| however \ i \ t i Ca l gratio ict ‘ r ‘ \ pre 
| pag la in ¢ r ‘ york of urage int g € ! ‘ ‘ ) 
| ment No ) ir ‘ r gratio r¢ equ r these 1 not Oo, ¢ 
the ire elec ye Ihe ure Ippose 1} r I e turned ick at ( t 
t othe } i me ome t t Canada r At cert ( ( 
' 1 golde } 1 re r he er h hear ] to the her She ‘ 
and opuler come » the tI ) 1 gr LD ¢ 
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Not a Single Squatid or TtitKept Child Did I Observe Among Them 
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N | Y FRIEND, now what do you think 
of that? Just before John came into 
that office [ doubt if there was a 

The minute 


happier man in Paris than I. 
after I don’t believe there was a more 


INTII 
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When he had gone I sat for a few 
thinking hard. Then I opened the drawer 
ol my desk, took out an automatic pistol 
that I kept there, loaded it and slipped 


nto the side por ket of my coat. 





miserable one— or a madder. For quick a 
flash I guessed at what had happened 
and I cursed myself for a fool not to have 
thought of it before 
As soon as ! could speak I asked 


‘When did you find this out?” 


‘This morning,”’ said John, in a dull 
voice. “Edith opened the safe to get some 
money and found that the pearls were 
gone : 


“Where were you both last night?” 

“T was at the Automobile Club and got 
in late. Edith and Mary spent the evening 
in the studio and didn’t go to bed until 
about midnight.” 

‘*Were any of the servants about?” 

“No When she went out to the studio 
after dinner Edith told them they might turn 
in as soon as they had finished their work.” 

I ripped out a savage curse. It was a 
plain to me as a pock-marked Hottentot. 
That accursed Chu-Chu had gone back the 
second night on his own account and opened 
the safe. A little box like that would be a 
nursery puzzle to an expert like Chu-Chu 
No doubt he considered this job his own 
private affair, but it was barely possible 
that he might have turned over the string 
to Ivan. 

I thought amoment, and then said to John 

“This is certainly rotten. Here I have 
gone and got Miss Dalghren’s pearls, and 
now you come and spring it on me that 
Edith's have been stolen.” 

-“*What?” cried Jchn, rousing up. ‘ You’ve 
got Mary’s pearls 

‘Here they are,’’ said I, and threw the 
packet on the table. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
put them in the safe deposit now and tell 
her to get a reconstructed string. If these 
confounded women wouldn’t insist on wear 
ing fortunes on their bodies the prisons 
wouldn't be so crowded.”’ I tell you, my 
friend, I was hot. 

John sat and stared at the packet in a 
surly sort of way. Then he picked it up, 
dropped it into his pocket and gave me a 
look that didn’t help my temper any. 

“Well,” said he heavily, ‘‘since you've 
managed to get this string, no doubt you 
may be able to find the other.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” said I. 
“Well, if you’d been there to see how easy 
it was for me to get the first string you 
might not find it such a cinch to get the 
econd.”’ 

“How is that?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t you 
think that they were probably both stolen 








‘Look after the office while I an gone 








I said to Gustave, ttle nN ? j 
vent out and hopped into a taxi, g 
Ivan’s address. 

Ivan was at home and as I was shown into 
his bureau he looked up ly. I did 
waste any time in getting to the point. A 


soon as the door was closed, I said: 
‘Count, I am sor trouble you again, 


but there is a fresh complication. Mr 





Cuttynge has just been to the office wit! 
the pleasing news that his wife’s pearls have 
been stolen also.” 

Ivan’s face was not pleasa to see 


Neither was mine, I imagin¢ 
‘““Indeed?”’ said he ‘What are the par 


) 





1c 3? 

Before I say more ] f ‘ 
me to assure you tl! | ) 
Vnatever but tnat tl! Ss the t 
nave received Of this ( 

Ivan bowed wit! 0 mile 
on | 1 Lip 

< you,” said he. ‘I would scarcely 

have given you the first string if I had 


meant to keep the other 





1 told him what I had just learne i 
John. Ivan’s face datkened. 
‘What is your theory?” he asked 
‘I suspect Chu-Chu,” said I. “To n 
1 there l I 1 tt 
that he went nign 1 < 





Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls while she and Mis 
Dalghren were in the studio. He knew 


their hands were tied. No doubt he ec 





sidered his opDhiigation t 


» you i area 


when he handed over the other 


Ivan frowned and shook his head. ‘* No,” 
said he; ‘‘Chu-Chu is one of my regular 
workers and not at liberty to do anything 


on the outside—or, at least, if he should 
attempt anything on his own account he 


bound by our agreement to turn the pro 
ceeds in tome. Only in that case his per 
centage is doubled. In return for tl he 
has the protection of our circle, and whe 
times are bad he can always draw mone 


for personal expenses.”’ 
I had heard of this sort of thing, althoug! 
an independent man myself. 


Ivan glanced at the clock. } i 
got the pearls,” said he, ‘“‘I may look for 





him before noon. It is now half after ter 
Do you care to wait? 
“‘Suppose he does bring them?” I asked 


Ivan made an impatient gesture with h 








by the same person?” 

“Yes,” [ answered, “I do. But the first He 
was stolen more for spite and to _ get 
me hack to graft than for the money value. But 
this second job looks more like theft for its own sake.’ 

“Just the same,"’ growled John, ‘it isn’t the motive so 
much as the fact that counts. If you were able to make 
‘em choke up Mary’s pearls why can’t you use the same 
methods to get back Edith's?” 

“Oh, because,” I answered wearily, “‘the first was an 
official, what you might call syndicate job. The second is 
a little private enterprise on the part of the operator. Or 
ut least it looks to me like that. However, I'll do my best 
You'd better go back to the house and give Miss Dalghren 
her pearls, and tell her for goodness’ sake to put ’em in a 
safe place. It’s all my fault, I know, I should have 
cleared out, as 1 wanted to, and all of this wouldn't have 
happened.” 

John leaned over and dropped his hand on my knee. 

“At any rate, Frank,” said he, ‘you know that we all 
have perfect confidence in you, old chap.” 

He tried to make his voice hearty, but somehow it fell flat. 

“Thanks,” said I. ‘That’s not what’s worrying me.”’ 

“*What is?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,’ I answered. 

“Look here, Frank,” says John, “is there any actual 
eh, risk to you in looking for these pearls?” 

“Oh, not a bit,’ I answered; “it’s just like picking 





daisies !”’ 





Opened the Door to Let Me Out With a Polite “Bonjour, M'sieu’”’ 


John looked worried. Said he: “If there’s any phys- 
ical danger about it just chuck the whole thing. Edith 
wouldn’t wish it, and neither do I, Tell me the truth, old 
aoea 

‘T can’t tell you what I don’t know,” I answered. ‘If 
Edith’s pearls are turned in at headquarters the chief will 
be just as much surprised as I, and hand them over wit! 
out a word. He’s not the man to do things by halves. 
But if the thief has held back the pearls the chances are 
that that’s the last we'll ever see of them. ‘The string 
would be so broken up as to make it almost impossible to 
trace. Anyway, considering what you have done in getting 
me off, the police would hardly take up the case. Your 
friend the prefect would shrug his shoulders and ask what 
the deuce you expected.” 

John’s face cleared a little. 

“*T’ll leave it all to you, Frank,” he said; “but mind you, 
you're not to run any physical danger. It’s not worth it, 
and Edith would be heartbroken if you were to come to 
any harm. So should I. Now I'll be off. Good luck to 
you and don’t do anything rash. You can’t tell; maybe 
it’s some entirely outside person.” 

He got up, and giving me a nod went out. But I didn’t 
like the way his eyes avoided mine and I wondered whether 
perhaps, deep down, he might not be less sure of me than 
he was willing to show. 





hand. “It is all of the same piece,” he 
snapped. ‘On your account that house 

exempt from our affairs. If Chu-Chu ha 
stolen those pearls he has disobeyed order 


y take his choice 
between handing over the pearls to you or severing all 
connection with me. He will probably prefer the former. 
My organization is worth more to him than even so valua 
ble a necklace of pearls. But if by any chance he should 
decide on the latter, then, my dear Mr. Clamart, you wi 

have to arrange matters with Chu-Chu. I am not give 

to half measures, and having decided on my 
action I will carry it out. But there is a limit to m 
autherity. If you care to wait I will show you into th 
library, and if Chu-Chu comes here you may talk to hi: 
yourself. He is apt to drop in, as 


and in that case he n 





course 


| have some other 
matters to discuss with him.”’ 

“Thank you,” said I; “I'll wait.” 

Ivan showed me into a small but handsomely furnishe: 
room, the walls lined with bookshelves that were filled 
with volumes. I selected a work on modern sculpture and 
sank into a big leather-covered chair. 

But I did not read. What Ivan had just said left me 
with plenty of intellectual food. It was possible, I thought, 
that he might suspect me of having other ammunition in my) 
magazine than a mere appeal to his sense of fair dealing; 
and it occurred to me that if this suspicion bordered on the 
conviction that I might threaten to expose the gang the 
odds were against my getting out of his house alive. 

This danger was one that would be increased a thousand 
times by the arrival of Chu-Chu. Chu-Chu le Tondeur 
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A Diptomatic Teapot Tempest 


_ CO lies somewhere in Africa; has a debt of 
A forty million dollars; a foreign trade comprising 
thirteen million dollars of exports and eight million dollars 
of imports, and an industrial development too insignificant 
to be mentioned in the statistical abstract before us. But 
the population of Morocco is about equal to the number 





of children, between ten and fifteen years of age, who are 


engaged in gainful occupations in the United States, and 
a few years before European di 
excuse for further existence by 
tion, Chicago tried the humane experiment of instituting a 


began to find an 





ra Morocco ques 


court especially for children. 

In June Germany sent a gunboat to a Morocco port 
and landed some troops. France immediately protested. 
Germany presently sent another gunboat, whereupon the 
Premier of Great Britain declared, in effect, that England 
would stand by France, and the leader of the opposition 
heartily seconded the declaration, adding that England 
had no intention of being “wiped off the map of Europe.” 
Consols fell; chancelleries and bourses buzzed with talk 
of war involving three of the greatest, most civilized 
nations. 

But while this was going forward the first international 
congress for juvenile courts assembled at Paris. Within a 
dozen years Chicago’s humane idea had spread to so many 
lands and provoked an interest so nearly worldwide that 
this international conference was found expedient. Last 
fall, it may be reealled, a hundred and fifty delegates from 
foreign nations attended the international prison-reform 
congress at Washington —which also, by the way, was an 
American idea 

Imagine a war over Morocco in a world that runs 
together with eagerness to discuss the welfare of children 
and the redemption of criminals! For some time yet, no 
doubt, the chancelleries will bluster and clank their sword 
scabbards periodically over trivial things; but every inter 
iational meeting in a common, humane cause makes the 
performance look more like a stupid farce resurrected out 


of the Dark Age 


The British Empire 


\" THE recent Imperial Conference Sir Joseph Ward 
<1 proposed an Imperial Parliament of Defense, to have 
exclusive powers for the whole empire in matters of foreign 
relations and defense, including the right to allot expendi 
ures under those heads among the colonies. The parlia 
ment was to consist of two houses: the lower elected by the 
mother country and the colonies according to population; 
the upper to consist of representatives of the various states 
of the empire—the whole scheme being significantly remi- 
niscent of the beginnings of Federal government in the 
United States. 

The, empire is not ready to go so far as that; and 
Sir Joseph's proposal found secant favor. Nevertheless 
the conference, in the opinion of the London Times, was 
notably successful. The colonial representatives, for the 
first time, were “initiated into the secrets of Britain’s for- 
eign policy,” and seem to have gone home with a stronger 


sense of imperial unity than ever. 
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3ut the conference had scarcely adjourned before this 
sense of oneness received an unpleasant shock from South 
Africa. The Morocco business having bobbed up, the 
Volksstem of Pretoria, which is regarded as an organ of the 
Botha government, asserted that if Great Britain engaged 
in war South Africa or any other British colony might issue 
a proclamation of neutrality, quite as though it were an 
autonomous state and as independent of one belligerent 
power as of the other. Obviously there is little imperial 
oneness about that. 

Sir Joseph Ward and the Volksstem probably represent 
the two imperial extremes. Toward which extreme the 
empire will tend is one of the most interesting of political 


speculations. 


The Soldiers’ Friends 


JEPRESENTATIVE ADAIR, of Indiana, is a Demo- 

\V crat. Addressing the Republican side of the House 
recently he observed: 

‘For fourteen years both branches of Congress have 
been Republican by large majorities and you have had a 
golden opportunity to reward the heroes of the Civil War; 
but during all this time you have fed them on promises and 
pledges, and year after year refused them the pensions 
they rightfully deserved. The Record will show 
that practically all the speeches made in the House during 
the past five years in favor of more liberal pensions have 
been made by Democrats. We on this side of the 
House who have been fighting the battles of the old soldier 
during the past five years understand your methods and 
purposes, and while you may fool some of the soldiers 
temporarily you have not fooled us.” 

Representative Sherwood, of Ohio, Democrat, chairman 
of the House Pensions Committee and author of a liberal 
pensions bill, also denounced Republican niggardliness and 
hypocrisy in respect to pensions. 

‘*When the National Encampment of the Grand Arm) 
met in my home town,” said he, “‘the program-fixers left 
me off the program at all the campfires and went out of 
their way to humiliate me by having General Keifer speak, 
because he had attacked me and my pension bill on th 
floor of Congress. What was the result? In the following 
November I was elected by twenty-three hundred majority 
over a Republican who four years before had carried the 
same district by eighteen thousand majority.” 

We are glad to print these extracts, against the inevi- 
table time when some Democrat points with horror 
before a sympathetic audience —to the Republican pension 
roll of a hundred and sixty million dollars annually. 


The Long-and-Short Haul Instance 
A SHIPPER finds it difficult to reconcile himself to 


paying five hundred dollars for transportation of a 
carload of merchandise to his own city when that same 
carload, from the same point of origin, will be hauled 
through his city to a point five hundred miles beyond for 
three hundred dollars.’’ So writes Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Lane in the recent long-and-short haul 
decision. 

The problem so stated is of long standing. To meet 
water competition railroads make a low through rate from 
the East to the Pacific Coast, but for the haul to points 
east of the coast they charge this through rate plus the 
local rate from the coast back to the inland point. Thus 
the charge for the shorter haul may be much higher than 
that for the longer haul. 

The commission took up this problem some three years 
ago, entering an order as far back as May, 1909. The 
roads asked for more time, which was granted. Later, the 
commission required the roads to keep separate accounts 
for several months showing the revenues that actually 
accrued under the old arrangement side by side with the 
revenues that would accrue under the arrangement pro- 
posed by the commission. These figures being in hand, a 
further interval of about a year, for investigation and con 
sideration, elapsed. The commission now enters an order 
governing long-and-short haul, but gives the roads until 
October fifteenth to make the required adjustment of 
rates. In railroad circles the hope is expressed that the 
commission will grant still longer time and make still 
further investigation —which is not improbable. 

Yet Wall Street speaks of the commission as a rash, 
precipitate body with no proper sense of the responsibilities 
resting upon it. The caution with which the commission 
has moved in this instance is only one of many proofs to 
the contrary. 


Humor of the Senate 


iy SOME Senator required another stenographer to 
conduct his large official correspondence he wouldn't 
think of saying so point-blank. He would introduce a 
resolution that the Senate Committee on the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians be authorized to employ an additional 
stenographer at such and such a salary. The Senate would 
courteously pass it, and the Senator, as chairman of that 
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puissant committee, would have the stenographer he 
required. If other chairmen of committees on Indian 
Affairs should simultaneously require additional stenog- 
raphers the Congressional Record would speedily look 
as though the Indians were giving the Government a vast 
deal of trouble—although as a matter of fact the word 
Indian might never have been heard at the Capitol during 
the whole session. 

“‘T have the honor,’ observed Senator Kern recently, 
‘‘to be a member of the Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Papers inthe Executive Departments.”’ He pointed 
out that while the committee never meets it employs a 
clerk, an assistant clerk and a messenger. The Senate 
would shrink from saying officially that it employs the 
clerk, assistant clerk and messenger for Senator ¢ larke, of 
Arkansas. 


Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, appoints 


” 


So it maintains a Committee on Disposition of 








Senator Clarke chairman thereof, and charges the help 


Industrial 











up to the committee. It has a Committee on 

Expositions, regardless of whether there are y such 
expositions, a Committee to Investigate Trespassers Upon 
Indian Lands, and various other sapient bodies whose or ly 
actual purpose is to provide Senators with clerks and 


messengers. 








Senator Kern thinks it would be more sensible to abolish 
useless committees and assign clerks and ste nographer 
directly to Senators who require them. It would certainly 


be less humorous. 


The Seven:Day Steel Week 
AT THE steel mills some men work eighty 


week —twelve hours for every day including Sunday 
and they have the “long shift’ involving twenty-four 


hours of continuous labor. This, of course, is beastly, a 


four hours a 





steel men themselves frankly admit. But it is obvious tha 
if you are going to compete you must get as much out ol 
your labor as your competitor does. If he grinds ninety 
nine out of his labor and you grind only eighty-nine out of 
yours he will beat you. Eighty-fo ir hours a week IS a 
logical fruit of unrestricted competition 

The Government has grave doubts about the Iron and 
Steel Institute and the *‘ Gary dinners,” 
being unlawful combinations in restraint of competition 
Last October, however, the Institute appointed a com 
mittee to work out a plan by which all steel mills might 
agree to abolish the seven-day week and the long sl 
The task is complicated, but has doubtless been rendered 


among the steel 
} 
l 





suspecting them ol 





somewhat easier by fraternal discussion 
men at ‘“‘Gary dinners.’”” The committee has finally sub 
mitted a report, and abolition of the outrageous sever 


To abolish it by 





day week may reasonably be expected. 


law would be difficult, requiring uni mat 
states. If the steel industry were not < orga 
ized, with a pretty good understand all the 
important producers, united action to al ibuse of 


labor would be impossible. 
When an industry is highly organized— which mean 
when it is pretty much a trust—all the social problem 


attending it are right under your thumb where you can get 


action on them. 


Trust Tactics Abroad 


ONDON newspapers in July contained reports of a 
4 conference of representatives of the steamship line 
that carry passengers between Europe and North America 
for the purpose of forming or renewing a trust. Three 
years ago these lines formed a pool, adopting a schedule o! 


minimum passenger rates covering the traffic between the 
two continents and allotting a certain per cent of the total 


business to each line. Some lines became dissatisfied w 
their allotments of business. The conference hoped to 
adjust this difference and renew the pool. 
Imagine a like situation on this side of the water. There 
would be practically no public conference, but some 
strictly private meetings of promoters. Then there would 
be a New Jersey holding company, issuing some hundred 
of millions of dollars of fiat common stock, and an “adjust 
ment” of rates with reference to earning dividends upo 
Next in order would come a dazzling Stoc! 


ed wit! 


the same. 
Exchange campaign for the purpose of boosting the watered 
stock and passing it on to a good-natured public — whict 
step would be logically followed by a drastic “‘reaction”’ i: 
the stock, during which the good-natured public would part 
with it at about half what they paid. In the course of 
time there would be a suit by the Government and, some- 
what later, a decision by the Supreme Court that would 
leave matters very much as they were before. Mean- 
while passenger rates would always be carefully adjusted 
with reference to the dividend on the watered stock and to 
an accumulation of surplus earnings, out of which more 
ships would be bought and built, until the Trust was able 
to boast that all the water in its stock had been supplanted 
by solid assets. 

Meanwhile, also, we should vigorously denounce the trust 
and declare that its charges were unreasonably high; but 
we wouldn’t think of compelling it to lower them! 
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WHO'S WHO-AND WHY 


The Calfskin King 


HERE might be a quip conce: environ 





of the fact that Carroll Smalley Page, Senator from 
Vermont, deals extensive! raw calfskins and 
lives at Hyde Park; but this life is a serious busines 


iufter all, and everybody knows what happens to the 
jokesmiths. 


+s ] + * lh Y - + 
Deals extensively is perhaps too conservative a! 
utterance 


truth is th 


Deals universally Wo 


vat every calf born iz 


mitted to grow to manhood or ladyhood, us the case m 
be, is born to have its pelt acquired by Carroll Small 
Page There is no escape Immutabl that calls 
epidermis goes to Page. It is as much the Senator's as 


if the calf were born under his protecting care and in h 
It is as mi 
Property of C. S. Page.”’ He get 


He, they say, is th 


| 
own cowbarns 





is a birthmark 
them all. 
kins in the country —that is, he isn’t so all-fired 
himself, but he deals largely. 


Likely as not, when y: 





you are buying a piece ol 


w state, belonged to Car 





had belonged to the ca 


larmer in 


the second. 


He buys calfs 


operations. 


be bought and sells again with, as we might say, a slight 
modicum Of profit. He is a dealer, i e senator a 
trader. There may be some other pe! ntl ountr 
ho can buy calfskins as advantageously to himself and 
sell as advantageou to himself as the Senator, but he 
hasn’t shown up yet. That person 18 wor! g along 
ther lines. In short, the Senator is the Calfskin Ki zg 
Being named C.S. Page, he is k I I ative state 














Calfskin Page, which is a ter f endearment; lor 
with all his calfskins, they love him stil 
The careless considerer of cause and 
effect may think there is no analogy 
between calfskins and Unite State 
Senatorship, but there The yg here tha 
bigger than a house. I make bold tu tha bh 
Carroll Small Page had t deal ‘ 
kins from his early days he would t have be iS 
in the full flower of his youth, as he at est ig 


xty-eight and the spryest Y 








he Started out to buy caliski € ne a t 
his equipment consisted mostly of what he I 
@ shape ol coin and a Ie Ik t t 
th calves that have been cut T i ‘ i mig 
desire, Wa ecessar t x ert 
were instead ol ha g f k come I 


[¥ OTHER words, th Senator was an itinerant dealer 











3¢ } 
ip and down Verr A tne 
have de Vermont —-travel up and the 
ylaa-! 1ded eve irmer t 
} ed him and bought | ] 
propositi First, the farme é he 
inned Page, or e versa, a f e bee 
| lentally, thoug he farme expe £ 
the calves, they didn’t do mu f 
Page When Yankee meets Yankee ‘ ¢ 
t nd t be KUl That is a tr t Die 
the Green M tains. However, ( Page see 
m g along ca 4 ‘ 
hie 
From time t e there have bee Yankees ji f 
» ile¢ real ¥ ef ~ it P i Verr 
as one who served long and a 1 before he 
(y t nme { 4 id t ‘ tle r \ r I 
h the Senator ‘ me fe hat 
pinch, have been devoted t er é i f 
¢ ana public Du i i Re y i € rt Ne 
England representation are freque h t of 
hem are imbued with the regulat thrif st 
Lodge, for example, is an ornately veneers ee, and 
Murray Crane is a pussy-footed Yankee e Doctor 
nger was born in Canada and Senator Wetr e live 
at Newport. Page is a real Yank —a Vermonte rn and 
bred; and every person who has ever bee Verm 
knows exactly what that mea 
He had the trading instinct highly developed even wher 
he was a lad and began trave gt ougn ul tate dicker- 
ing for ealfskins. Moreover, he 1a good Ver t wit 
and a faculty for making his customers his fris a 
he progressed he bu 1 irge en J isn't 
long before the farmers saved their calf f f ing 
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— tried our ‘Tomato 
knows how tempting and appe 
And it is just as 


nourishing itS 
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wholesome and 
it 1s tasty. 
enjoy it like 
\nd it 
them a great deal more good. 
You could hardly find a food 
hetter for young people than 
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prepare "ina 
hurry. And hunery 


‘Lhe youngster: 
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It is easy to 
Je youngsters 
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tonic y to digest. 
Give them this 
palatable soup with bread-and-but 


ter for the evening meal, in 


24 place 
ot heavy Mmeai 
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and work and play. So will 4 
on the same simple diet. 
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tee i OUT-OF DOORS 
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HERE are 
at the use of the artificial fly, just as 
there are other persons who cofft at 


the thought of a cold bath in the morning 
Koth practices, however, may be described 


Ik 


‘ godly and efficient. 
first mentioned may be called ut 
In the hands of the right man the artificial 
ly 1 very deadly t 

There has been a great increase in the 


f rtif 


cleat 





y of taking fish. 





icial lures of one kind or another 


the past few years. Not so 








o live ba is thought to be the onl 

t r for the taking of game fishes. The 

rliest of artificial lures, is scarcely a ge 
eration old. Today we have on the marke 

cores of .artificial baits of wood, rubber, 
ilk, tin, aluminum, glass, pearl and what 








ot, most of ged with countle 

lying ngles, whict » needlessly brutal 
Many of these contrivance will kill fish 
in some condition Ther more f 
them in use now than the i ever Saw 
though there are not more than the 
world ever saw, taking ter with 





another, 

The artificial f 
cleanliness, portability 
trouble It i 

wcket than it is to go out 
ockingtul of frog 


arly 


merits of 
Irom 


hook 


has the great 
und lree lom 
easier to put your fy 
in your wid 
or a pailful of 

ys catch you 
will catch you 
anything el 
undoubtedly afford 
anythir 4 








more fish than 





any conditions 


you more sport and interest thar 
else by way of lure. 


When You Go for Salmon 


If you go salmon fishing you must use 
the fly and nothing else. You can almost 
count upon the fingers of one hand all the 
nstances where a salmon has been known 
to take anything but the “artificial fly. 
Reference, of course, is made to the Atlantic 
salmon. The Pacific species sometime 
willtakea spoon hook rarely or never the 
fly. Why the salmon takes the gaudy flies 
are offered is something which no one 
has ever yet figured out—not even Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell, who is a specialist in mental 
irregularities among the human family, 
but confesses h helplessness when it 
comes to reading the mind of 
This branch of angling is generally ad 
mitted by all the world as being the height 
of angling. It has an ironclad exclusivene 
about it, for the man who fishes for salmon 
must do so with the tly, and nothing else 
is of any use at all 





a salmon. 





S 


The salmon seems to be the only fi } 
demands brightly 
In most other specie 


alw iys cok red 
feathers for a diet 
there may be alternatives. It i 
ing, however, what the fly will do in killing 
bass, pickerel, bream, sunfish, 
rock-bass and other species of pan fish, not 
mentioning, of course, t he several species ol 
trout, for which it is held the accepted 
ure. With these species, bait is sometime 
the only thing that will kill, yet at other 
times this statement is well-nigh as true 
regarding the fly. 

To be able to take fish on the fly you 
must know about fish, The man who 
hunts or fishes for the market is your best 
naturalist, for he knows the habits of the 
creatures he pursues. You must 
know something about the environment 
the medium—in which you are going to 
pursue your game. There was one curious 
sportsman, not long ago, who built him 
self a tank with glass bottom and ends, so 
that he could study from below and at one 
side the artificial fly when 
actually submerged. He found that it 
did not resemble in the least, in shape or 
color, the same fly when dry and in the 
open alr. 

We must remember that a fish feeds in a 
medium where most objects are seen dimly, 
or in blurred outlines, and generally in 
motion. A fish usually does not have time 
to examine very carefully the potential 
breakfast that is presented to it. As—like 
the rest of us—it fears that some one else 
will get the breakfast unless it gets to it 
first, it sometimes makes a rush, actuated 
in part by hunger, in part by curiosity 
possibly sometimes by suspicion or even by 


aston 


croppies, 


also 


look of the 


Points Abou 


some persons who sneeze 


Indeed, the 


Fly-Fishing 
fu Wel USuaiwg 

little that 
anger that prompts a bass to rush at ar 
thing approaching its spawning bed. 

The theory of the use of the fly, there 
fore, is that it shall excite hunger or curio 
ity, and that it must keep moving, because 
most of the food the fish takes in the water 


inger. here is doubt 





is mo g when seized. Whether or no 
the fl iall exactly imitate some insect 





ch the fish is accustomed to feed, oper 
ip the argument of imitative and 
non-imitative fly-fishing. This argument 
I i ne 


muct 


whole 


nearer settlement did men reflect 

that part of the time fish strike out of hur 

ger and part of the time out of 
rather than certitude. 

The art of dry fly-fishing 


Ccuriosily 


that is to Say, 








neu of the imitative insect in imitative 
yn may be considered the acme of t he 
I art We do not fish dry flies ver 

much in this country, but it is growi 


ons in 


most of our trout streams 


not fit in with it perfectly. Many of t 


reams of the old country are rather 
quiet meadow waters with little curregt 
: 
Or ucn a stream the angier can see the 


break of a feeding fish distinctly. He thet 
s to find what hatch is on and sees to 
ly that resembles as near as ma} 
be the insect on which the fish is feeding at 
the time. | ually he will ‘fish upstream 
id will endeavor to place the fly gently o 
the water so that it-will not be submerge 
1 float down over the feeding fist 
‘o secure this purpose, the wings of the dry 
fly are usually treated with a little pa 
uffin, so that they will not soak up water 
When the fly begins to drown, or 
is dried by flicking it a 


This is surface fishing 








yet waterlogged, it 


*wW times in the air. 








with the in ve very pretty sport 
ind r yy ery co derable exercise 
ol 





A } nowledge of dry fly-fishir g has given 
many an American I 
1 a stream where the old methods 
were for the time inefficacious. Very often, 
when the weather is warm and the stream 
low and cle ar, one can geta good basket of 
trout by using small flies fished dry, with 
light l the dusk—or even 

dark. It is not really essential that the 
t} 


angler a good basket o 


*kle, in after 
fly imitate perfectly the insect when on 
water, though that is better, wher 
is that it shall float and 
that it shall be gent 

without much disturbance of the water. 
Our chuck-and-chance-it methods of wet 
fly fishing, d vering tne drowned fly at 
ndom to whom it may concern, will do 
very well in a rapid stream or one not very 
much fished. In ! 
the ligh r, the tapered line, the ac 


‘ate cast and the fly f 


e 


1 DOSSIDIe. 





The main thing 
} 


presented very 











1e more diffic 





shed d 


make the only conditions under which one 


The Bucktail Fly 


No one « tell why trout suddenly go 
on a feed or why they 
ing, though it is 
some hatch, visible over or under the water 
On nearly any day there will be atime wher 
trout v feed, either by daylight or after 
dark. Perhaps this may be for half an hour 
perhaps for an hour; and sometimes, it 
cool and dark weather, they will feed in 
differently all day long; or t 
before a thunderstorm they 
furiously for a short time. Usually a good 
fly-fisherman will get a trout 
sometime during the day if a bait-fishermar 
can do it — always provided, of course, t} 
the stream is such that he can 
present the fly. There is no doubt, 
ever, that any particular pattern of fly will 
“wear out’’ if fished too much on any water 
Sometimes a fly may be good for an entire 
season and almost worthless thereafter; so 
that the angler faces a continually changing 
problem. 

One of the most killing flies you can use 
is not known on the market at all and you 
will have to make it for yourself. This is 
the bucktail fly, made of the hair of the 
deer’s tail—red, brown, black or white. 
You can buy so-called bucktails on the 
market, but they are usually made after 
the theory of other artificial flies, with the 
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supposed to be caused | 
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ver been settled, but it would come 
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more and more in use annually, though the | 
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& — LetMrs.Rorer 


Be Your Hostess — 





eee 


\ A TH incomparable coffee—so 

' good that it is being demanded 
in every home—with dainty desserts, 
made after recipes that have been 
tested and ** proved good’ for the 
last twenty vear in this way Mrs. 
Rorer, the foremost cooking author- 
ity of this country, becomes your 
hostess just as delightfully as though 
you were in her cozy Pennsylvania 
And every day is the day for 


Mrs Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


Made from the choicest, selected 
berries, blended by a process which 
Mrs. Rorer herself selected, sealed in 


home. 


the famous, trip/e-sealed, non-aroma- 
leak package that you all have heard 
about—the package which keep 


every bit of the delicious aroma, and 
shuts out all moisture or germs; thi 
/—no better word in our 


language—just goo.d. 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Boo 


coffee is £0 


© GCE C2EW G8eK CECE 60260 GI 


Maybe you hea f it-—a valuable little book 
called “*27 Coffee Recipes.”” It tells al! a 
making of coffee a w always to gett 
results, but more than that—it tells of ma app 
ways of using coffee as a dessert flavor We ar 
glad to send thi ook for the asking- 
appreciate it if y nd us your grocer’s na 

write. And tr ffee toda 


ther f ire not f it 


Gee LE DR SCCSS Ch CRG 7 CE 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
Dept. E-3, 32 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind 
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¥ i =|] ButterMachine 


, { Makes TWO POUNDS 
— <a from ONE PoundofButter 
in two minutes—AT A 

SS COST OF ONLY 4CENTS 
Receipt for pint 

i ster make Two Pounds. 
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wings and hackles cut off short and stiff. 


This sort of fly lacks the merit of the buck- | 


tail proper, which really has neither wings, 


| body nor hackles, but consists of a few of 
the hairs tied on a hook, with or without 


a body of the same material. The ruder a 
fly of this kind is, the more it seems to kill. 
It is the peculiar property of the deer hair 
to separate and not to mass together when 
wet, and no other material has been found 
that is so alive in the water. 

You will very often find trout feeding on 
the grub or larva of a fly, which later on 
nay hatch. Sometimes this larva is in a 
little cylinder or case of bark or fine gravel. 
Sometimes its legs or the end of the tail 
will stick out, and usually the white head 
will show distinctly. There is nothing in 
the world a trout would rather have to eat 
than this. Now suppose the trout sees 
rolling down in the current a rather slim 
and darkish object, which is part white and 
which has crawly ends; it is easy to sup- 
pose that in its haste it may mistake this 
for the larva on which it has been feeding. 
Perhaps it may mistake a large bucktail 
for a minnow. It looks like nothing in 
particular, and everything depends on the 
way in which you handle it. 

The man who lets his fly float down 
stream at the mercy of the current, without 
giving it any motion of its own, is not apt to 
take trout or any other fish; and certainly 
he will not if he is using the bucktail. But if 
he pulls that bunch of hair upstream with 
short, regular jerks, allowing it to drop 
back a little bit each time, the different 
filaments will spread apart and move on 
the end in a livelier way than feathers do. 

On some streams the bucktail will kill 
larger trout than any other artificial lure, 
and on a stream where trout take it at all 
it is apt to wear longer than almost any 
other sort of pattern. Tied in proper 
fashion, the bucktail fly will kill bass or 
muskellonge. What it might do with 
salmon if it were tied of brilliantly colored 
bucktail hairs is a matter of conjecture, so 
far as known. It is a far cry from the 
crude-looking bucktail to the delicate quill 
or drake or spinner or dun patterns, tied 
with upright wings and fished in sizes half 
the length of afingernail. Yet both will take 
trout and large ones, and both serve to 
show the range of fly-fishing opportunities. 


Sport in the Tippecanoe 


Salmon-fishing is out of the question for 
most of us and the trout season is short and 
expensive. There are multitudes of other 
opportunities for fly-fishing, however. For 
instance, take the black bass—a bold fish, 
yet wary, and an omnivorous feeder. Of 


course you Cat catch a8S On minnows, 
crawfish, frogs, dobsons even worm 
and on spinning baits of very many kind 
but if you have not learned the deadlines: 
of the artificial fly on bass you have still 
something left for your curriculum. 
Almost any rive r of the middle latitudes, 


where there is bright water with occasional 
gravel beds, showing pockets among the 
reeds or rushes or watergrasses, will pro- 
duce bass to the artificial fly; and on a good 
many streams you can wade, as for trout, 
and get a good basket of bass on the fly, 
though you will find the bass rather a shyer 
fish than the trout, requiring both a long 
line and a very careful approach. If fishing 
from a boat the boatman must be careful 
not to make too much disturbance; and 
if wading the angler must be careful how 
much mud he sends down ahead of him. 
Once the knack is learned, the fly-fisher can 
kill a bass on any one of a hundred stream 
in every state where the fishisknown. The 
late ex-Presider.t Benjamin Harrison was 
very fond of fly-fishing for bass, and the 
Tippecanoe River, of Indiana, was one of 
his favorite streams, whether on account of 
its historical reference one does not know 
though one can testify to the delights 
that and other such rivers when conditions 
are good. 

There is a special cult of fly-fishing 
bass on the upper portions of the M 
sissippi River. That would be the 
stream in the world where one would ex- 
pect to use the artificial fly, but some thirty 
years ago a curious angler found that the 
bass there would take the fly readily. He 
shared his secret for a long time with onl 
r 
{ 





for 





a very few friends, but of late the cour 
has been much exploited and fishing prett, 
much ruined. It has not been unusual to 
kill a couple of dozen fine smallmouth bass, 
running as high as four or even five pounds, 
on the artificial fly in a day’s fishing on the 
Father of Waters. 
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CHIPPENDALE 


PRETTIEST THING 


In My Home 
is a Macey Book Cabinet 


To surround your children with furniture by the Old 


Masters is an education It is like hving with « ult ired people ° 


Why not one of the new Macey Book Cabinets in your 
home the only sectional bookcases made which express the 
genius of the most noted old furniture craftsmen? Sheraton, 
¢ hippendale, Robert Adam and Fra Junipe ro were as great in 
furniture art as Shake speare in literature or Michael Ange lo in 
painting. 

Why not a Macey Book Cabinet to inspire 


refined ideas of taste in your children, never to be lost again 


ambitions and 


throughout all the days of their lives ? 

Why not indeed! But do you know it has taken years to 
bring this ab ut? 

The new Macey Book Cabinets retain every desirable feature 
of the Unit Idea lhe ‘ve t has be work i it so that u 
se 1s can | ed, tak way, or re rranged witt t 
< troving tl r t rut lhe d rs eve stick, and alw S 
open and close smoothly Arttul « et work now does aw 
entirely with metal | is, 80 1 never t k of the ordinary 
sectic al | ok ses when you see a Ma y | Kk Cabinet 

Appl t l Idea to beautiful | i is t 
r eption of Mr. QO. H. L. W f t f se | 
book (I l used in th rate t fa 
P petit with which he ! long s had 
connecti ) 

We pul nha 3 ] trated I k PS : ¢ 
It will he you in selecti nits an t t t i t 
taste and t arm V ww other turr ire I st 
I t extensive work n sect 1 | kcases ¢ r } i 

contains many suggestions on library arrangement It ) 
contains the tollowing org nal articles by M Wer ke (yet 

juainted wit! y r Furniture ’"—*“* What Constitutes Good 
Furniture ‘The Forces Which Govern Furniture Deve 
ment “Ongin of the Unit Idea.” You should have this book 
Mailed free on request 

Mac ey Book« ases are on sal by mere hants in ever vlits 
The prices er such a wide range of sizes and k isthat ever 
pocket ok d every need can be satished 

The Macey Company, Number 940 S th Divi 1 Stree 


Grand Rapids, Mi 


Bo ole Cabinets 
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Shi 


Floor Varnish 





~ 


f “oe 


sold during the past few years are positive proof that 


it meets the exacting approval of the great American 


public. 


furniture or 
Kloot 


white 


The constant scraping of 
the tread of heels does not mar aaa 3 
Varnish 
when water ts spilled on it 
heel-proof, water-proof —becomes a part of 
the floor surface, as the hammer and heel 


it never crac k s, Hever turns 


It is mar proof, 


tests prove 
Send for Free Sample Panel 


finished with ““o1’’ and give it every test a 
Stamp on it; hit it with a 
**6] as I loor 
want to 


floor receives 
hammer; be convinced that 
Varnish is the only finish you 
protect your Hoors and preserve their beauty 

No matter what your past experience 
with floor varnishes, we urge you to make 
this test with ““61.’’ You'll find ‘‘6L’’ 
will mot disappoint you 

Use ‘61’ to protect your painted floors; 
to increase the durability of your oil cloth 
and linoleum 

Send for our free be 0k, “The Finished 
Floor.”’ It tells all about the finishing and 
care of floors. Old floors, new floors and 
different woods require different treatment. 
The directions in this book will 
in finishing the Hoor so you will get the 


guide you 


best results 


And more is being sold each year! 


Over 300 “P & L” Varnishes 


The conditions to which varnish ts sub- 
jected are so varied that we find it necessary 
to make over three hundred kinds. 


We make varnishes for the home, the 
painter; varnishes for all kinds of manu- 
facture, whether of wood, paper or iron; 
for boats, railroad cars, automobiles; for 
articles used indoors and out-of-doors 
varnishes for every conceivable purpose, 
because no one varnish can be made to 
give proper service for all purposes. 


Use “38” Preservative Varnish for 
interior woodwork except floors. It is 
tough and elastic and will stand the shrink- 
ing of the wood without cracking. ‘*38”’ 
dries with a beautiful high gloss or may 
be rubbed to a dull finish. Like “‘6L’’ 
Floor Varnish, it is unaffected by water. 


“P & L” Spar Finishing Varnish is 
the only varnish to use out-of-doors. — It 
protects front doors, vestibules, store fronts, 
boats, etc., 
ditions and is not affected by salt-water or 
salt air. 


against the severest outside con- 


‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing’’ 


If it’s 

















This Free Booklet will help you in choosing the 
right finishes for your home 
a Pratt & Lambert Varnish, it’s the best 
varnish that can be made. 


If you don’t know what varnish you need for certain work, 
just ask your dealer for the Pratt & Lambert Varnish made for 
your purpose. 


Send for it. 


If he cannot supply it, write direct to us. 





AMERICAN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“61” Floor Varnish and Vitralite are. 
but two of the three hundred and more 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish products, 
each of which is as good for its pur- 
pose as are “61” and Vitralite for theirs. 
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HE elegance and true 
qualities; without the 
secured with Vitralite, 


Originated in England by our associate house, Robert 
Ingham Clark & Co., London; it has been for over a quarter 
ot a century the standard high-grade enamel of Europe. There 


it is known as ‘‘Pearline,”” which name we are prevented from 
using owing to the fact that it is used in the United States for 
another commodity of an entirely different nature 

The search for the proper raw materials entering into the 
manufacture of Vitralite has led to far distant countries. The 
oil used is treated by a special process; the gums are the finest 
adapted to this purpose; the pigments are repeatedly ground 
and refined to assure perfect smoothness. These materials 
with minor ingredients, are put together by the latest devel 
oped English process, which is everywhere acknowledged to 
be the one periect way to make enamels. 


’ 


purity of a white enam 
well known faults of 
which will not crack ne 


In Europe Vitralite is used on the 


of Royalty and on some of the gre: 
World. It has also been used in suc 
as the New York Public Library, TI 
Academy of Music, Colonel Astor’s 
great ocean steamships, including the 
Vitralite will give absolute it 
whether for interior or exterior use, 
or plaster. It makes a beautiful, la 
Owing to its wonderful durab 
hygienic quaiities, Vitralite bei 
success in hospitals, hotels, theater 
bakeries, laundries, public baths, wo 
every place where purity, Cieaniine 


Address Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. “if 
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Bel g = i a f e Send for Free Booklet 


and Sample Panel 


showing the smooth, lustrous gloss of 
Vitralite. This Booklet and Panel will 
demonstrate to you why Vitralite is an 
enamel in a class by itself. 


el finish is now possible with all its desirable \« Vivlte wherever you wan 






















. . . I . » . i it ca t 
of ordinary enamels. This perfection has been _ sic: sir steve of brutmark or lay. 0 
a won't dot that “ the are it D \ ‘ 
nq or turn yellow under the severest conditions. 1 be ws): and cleamed simon indennitely without at 
u the f 1 the le t \ in wa ti the 
on the oaches and private trains are desirable, it is unexcelled by any other known ft } the Vitralite 
e gre: test buildings of the Old The far advance of Vitralite over other enamels is due t Ask i . It comes 1 . 1 
In sue 1 world-famed structures its flowing from the brush so smoothly, and drving with a hard It o t t \ 
v, Th New Theater, Brooklyn porcelain-like gloss that /asts. It may also be rubbed to a ( t y Ni ur ceale 
tor’s esidence and many of the finish, if desired The easy-working, easv-spreading and self t If ty 
ing the monster S. S. Lusitania, leveling qualities of Vitralite are a revelation to one who ha are Sup} nN 
te sat] faction wherever used, never used it. Although the finest of enamels, Vitralite is not ’ — 
r use, | whether on wood, metal expensive, as its tremendous cove va easy work TO DEALERS: 
ul, la ting hnist ing qualities make the final cost of a job as low, if not lower, If vou ary Vit 
irabi} ty, ease of cleaning and than when an ordinary enamel ts used Applied over Pratt & opportunits ; mes Se 
bel used wit un jual fied Lambert Enamel Undercoating, one or two its of Vitra eh few deale . ast . I 
neatel , breweries, ice plant . at the most are sufficient for a perfect ¢ hit 1 the othe ” f — 
is, W krooms and fact ¢ In Speak to vour architect and painter al t Vitralite Thev 0) ( athe , , et Ww k 
aniline $ and durability of fi 1 can assure you of its unique and erior advantage comment, t there a pportunity here, too 
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Waltham again ‘‘shows” the world. For over fifty years 
Waltham has led the way to the highest watchmaking achieve- 
ments. Waltham’s latest is its greatest. 


WALTHAM 


** Premier Maximus’’ 


is the Watch par excellence of the world. It is superior in every way 
to the finest products of European hand labor. Only Waltham construction could produce a 
watch of its delicate mechanical precision. A model of exquisite design and workmanship, 
it combines perfectly the watch-makers’ art at its finest with the accurate time-keeping 
qualities of a Waltham railroad watch. 


The Premier Maximus, bridge model, is made with twenty-three diamond, fine ruby and 


sapphire jewels; is accurately adjusted to temperature, isochronism and five positions, It has 
a solid gold 18K. case, and a winding indicator showing on the dial the number 
on of hours the watch has run since last winding Price $250. All altham ~ 


watches are best in their grade 


Premier Maximus is the best in any grade. 
At your Jewelers. 


Send for special Prermer Maximus leaflet. 


o “T's Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
WALTI {AM WATCI 1 COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 











Night Fear 


Some 1 come — 
realit 
Tr} r ’ 
Say \ , 
st i \ 
F r,j ; 
bullets w i n H 
very cl I 
ck ma 
Send for Bat Masterson’s book 
foot’s ‘I i tor r dea 3 name 
Savag Ar ( , 78 Savage Avenue, Utica, N we 
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T An ash 
HE NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THe SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
enses paid, any r story or business school ix 
Correspondence-Study Dept. . for a little work do le ce ona. mike = 

HOME poses thes rh sa ae ’ se -- oe The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
part work for a Bachelor's degree e Salary and 

Elementa ses in many hiects. A bil § | W. ed = ya 
oo) @ a oar utomobile Salesmen Wanted Commission 
ants, Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, Responsible men district representatives by large 
1%h Year Social Workers, Ft Kegin any time manufacturer low priced car who can furnish good 
.. U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Ill. references and are willing to learn car thoroughly. 

Address P, O, Bux No, 2185, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OSTABLE 
POSTMASTERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 12) 


wanted the backslidin’ 
hated to desert his friend. 

“*You’re sure ” he stammered. 
seems mean to leave you, but Sure 
you wouldn’t mind? If it wasn’t that you 
are ona diet and can’t eat I shouldn’t think 
of it; but re 

“Shut up!” 
it to Jericho. 


I'll kill you. 





he 


deacon, but 


“ It 


The Major fairly whooped 
“Tf you talk diet to me again 
Go in and eat! Eat, you 


idiot! I’d just as soon watch two pigs as 
one. Goin!” \ 


So Shelton came in and I had a plate of 
chowder waitin’ for him. He grabbed up 
his spoon and didn’t speak until he’d fin- 
ished the whole of it. Then he fetched a 
long breath, passed the plate for more, and 
says he: 

| “By George, Cap’n, that is the best stuff 
I ever tasted! You're a wonderful cook.” 

“*Much obliged,” says I; “‘ but you ain’t 
competent to judge until after the third 
helpin’. And now you try a slab of that 
spider-bread and acupof coffee. And don’t 
forget to leave room for the shortcake 
because Well, Iswantoman! Why, 
Major Clark, are you crazy?” 

For, as sure as I'm settin’ here, old Clark 
had come bustin’ into that kitchen, yanked 
a chair up to that table, grabbed a plate 
and the ladle, and was helpin’ himself to 
chowder. 

“*Major!”’ says I. 

“Why, Cobden!” says Shelton. 

“Shut up!” roars the Major. ‘If either 
of you say a word I won’t be responsible 
for the consequences.” 

We didn’t say anything and neither did 
he. Judgin’ by the silence ’twas a mighty taghliee-2 : . 
solemn occasion. Everybody ate chowder We will insure you against temporary dis- 
and just thought, I guess. abilities as well asloss of life, limb or sight. 

*“Pass me that bread!” snaps Clark. | 

“But, Cobden ” says Shelton again. Use this coupon,or ask your broker for 
“Tt’s hot,” says I, “and it’s fried; | 
and #2 

“Giveittome! Ifyoudon’t [shall know 
it’s because you're too ripslap stingy to 
part with it!” 

After that there was nothing to be done 
but the onething. He got the bread and he 
ate it—not one slice, but two. And he 
drank coffee and ate a three-inch slab of 
shortcake. When the meal was over there 
wa'n’t enough left to feed a healthy canary. 

“Now,” growls the Major, turnin’ to 
Shelton, ‘have you a cigar in your pocket? 
If you have, hand it over.” 

The Congressman fairly gasped. 
cigar!” he sings out. ‘“ You 
smoke? You!” 

“Yes—me! I’m goin’ to die anyway. 
This murderer here,” p’intin’ to me, “laid 
his plans to kill me and he’s succeeded; 
but I’lldie happy. Givemethat cigar! If 
you had a drink about you I'd take that.” 

He bit off the end of the cigar, lit it and 
slammed out of the kitchen, puffin’ like a 
soft-coal tug; and Shelton followed in his 
wake, 

I cleaned up everything, left a note and 
some money on Jonathan's table and 
locked up the house. When I got outside 
there was a fair-to-middlin’ breeze springin’ 
up. Shelton was settin’ on the hummock 
waitin’ for me. 

**Where’s— where’s the Major?” I asked 
pretty fearful. To tell you the truth, I was 

some conscience-struck and worried. My 
idea had been to play a little joke on 
Clark—tantalize him by eatin’ a square 
meal that he couldn’t touch—and get even 
for some of the names he’d called me; but 
now I wa’n’t sure that my fun wouldn’t 
turn out serious. When a man with a 
tender stomach eats enough to satisfy an 
elephant the land knows what may come 
of it. 

“‘He’s over there in the shade—asleep,” 
he whispered. 

“Asleep!” saysI. ‘‘Sure he ain’t dead?” 
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us home?” 


“How about the auto?” I asked. 

The auto could stay where it was till the 
horses come to pull it out. As for him he 
wanted to be took home. 

“But—but, are you able to go?” asked 
Shelton, anxious. 
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EVENING POST 


was. Me!—me! 
was app’inted postmaster 


expect. And there it 
Zebulon Snow 
of Ostable! 


Was I mad? I was crazy! I fairly 
hopped up and down. What in thunder did 
I want of the postmastership? And, if I 


wanted it ever so much, did they think I 
was a traitor —that I’d take it after work- 
in’ tooth and nail for Mary Blaisdell? By 
time! I’d show ’em! It should go back 
that minute and my free and frank opinion 
with it. I'd kicked one chair to flinders 
already and was beginnin’ on another when 
Jim Henry Jacobs came runnin’ in and 
stopped me. 

Never mind the argument we had. It 
lasted till after one o’clock next mornin’. 
Jim Henry argued and coaxed and proved, 
and I ripped and vowed I wouldn’t. He 
was tickled to death. The post-office was 
the greatest thing to bring trade that the 
store could have—and so on. I must take 
the job. If I didn’t somebody else would 
somebody that, more’n likely, we wouldn't 


like any better than we did Abubus. 
“No!” says I. “No! Mary Blaisdell 
shall have ‘ei 
“She won’t get it anyway,”’ says he. 


“She's out of it 
so-—whatever 
want the title 
cares for is the 
way to fix that. You listen.” 

I listened; and so it happened that when 
Major Clark come back to Ostable, and 
come into the Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, 
$oots and Shoes and Fancy Goods Store, 
he come grinnin’ like a Chessy cat 
askin’ for his mail. 

*“*And while you’re about it,” 
“you might as well pay 

“What bet?” says I. 

“Why, the bet you made that 
Blaisdell would be postmistress here 


Shelton as much as says 
happens. And she don’t 
anyway. All she needs or 
pay and I’ve thought of a 


ana 


Says he, 
me that bet.” 


Mary 


“I didn’t bet that,” I says. ‘‘I bet that 
Mary would handle the mail—that’s all. 
So she will—fact is, she’s handlin’ it now 
She’s my assistant in the post-office; and 
if I choose to pay her the whole of the 
postmaster’s salary whose business is it 
but mine? No, : ijor; 1 won the bet!’ 

Maybe I did, but he ain’t paid it yet. 
And he finds more fault with the way the 


post-office is run than any other taxpayer 
in Ostable. His dyspepsy may have been a 
fraud, but his crankiness is genuine. 


THE 
DREAM PRINCESS 


(Continued from Page 7 


30g, so as to make the dwar-rf princess grow 
up. Sure this was foolishness on his part, 
for wan of them says: ‘Oh, ho, an’ is 
the princess?”’ and Terry says, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“Well, I know a way to make 
then,” says the groom to himself. 

But they star-rted widout trouble, the 
princess ridin’ on Terry’s hor-rse—an d 
glad to, mind ye —the other hor-rse follerin’ 
alongside, an’ the two grooms wid the bags 
of gold ridin’ behind. 

About t’ree in the mor-rnin’ they run into 
1 fog, an’ when they come out of it one of 


she 
es. 


money 


| the grooms had disappeared, but his hor-rse 


followed its mate. 

The next hut they passed Terry knocked 
at the door an’ a man opened it 
“Have ye chick or child?” 

“Sure I’m a bachelor-r,”’ 

1’ slams the door in anger. 

**Why did yeask that?” saysthe princess. 

“Wait,” says Terry. 

The next hut they came to Terry knocks 
an’ a middle-aged woman opens it an’ says: 
**Come in an’ rest an’ have a bite.” 

An’ it not cock-crow yet. 

“Have ye chick or child?” says Terry. 

“T have ten, the Lord presair-rve them 
from har-rm,”’ says she, crossin’ herself. 

“Have yea little ger- -rul ye'd like to have 
grow up quick? )” says Terry. 

‘Sure I wish they’d all grow up quick, 
an’ me a widder woman an’ all ger-ruls but 
the _— stan’ he’s a boy.” 

I'll give ye twenty sovereigns for the 
loan of a child for a dz ay or two, an’ if she 
doesn’t come back a young leddy I miss 
me guess.” 

’T'was an aisy-goin’ woman an’ she con- 
sinted; an’ it wasn’t long before the princess 
was dressed in the little ger-rul’s clothes 
an’ the little ger-rul was dressed like a 
princess —an’ very happy too. 

“Goodby, sister,” says Terry, winkin’ 
as he put a kiss on the lovely little rosebud 


ks Terry. 
Says the man, 


| mouth of the princess. 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘Goodby, brother,’ says she, puttin’ 
her little ar-rms around his neck an’ huggin’ 
him. ‘Don’t you be long. An’ don’t get 
hur-rted.’ 

Dawn was in the sky an’ Clubberly Bog 

matter of a league away when Terry 
hair-rd the sound of gallopin’ hor-rses, an’ 
lookin’ back saw the king an’ half a doze 
of his sojers follerin’ after aich other for all 
the wer-ruld like a steeplechase 

When the king comes up 
“Give me the princess a 


ers will shoot 


he 


or me 


Terry 


t once 





you dead.” 


Terry bows low an’ says: ‘Your Maj 
esty, didn’t ye tell the wise man yee t l was 
to take her an’ cure her of bein’ a dwar-rf? 


An’ 


ner, you, 


didn’t I saddle up at wance? 
that 


? But take 


and see become 


i vy in ¢ 99 
All wrap yped up in the princess’ fur robe, 
1@ night bein’ 


enough was King Cormac 


was the child, an’ 
he wouldn’ 


cool, 


that 








have to see the dwar-rfed princess agai 
An’ it’s wan of the sojers he nade car! 
her, not likin’ to touch a dwar-rf. 

He was off in a minute wid his sojers, an’ 
Terry leaned over on his hor-rse’s neck an 
la ghed to kill himself Then he took his 
hor-rses to a bit of wood nairby —for he wa 








in his own country now a well he knew 
every step—an’ lay down to get a little 
sleep. Sure he was no sooner asleep than 
the princess in her right size came to him 
an’ said: “Stay hid t ii King ( ormac is well 
on his Way bacl k to the castle. He will 
think you've gone all the way back thinkin’ 
to find refuge in me father’s castle, but do 
} tay in these woods until the sun is 
0 ead and then go back to the cottage 








woman with the ten children.” 
this time nothin’ woke him, but he 
opped dramin’ for e heaviness of | 
leep; an’ when he woke up it was twelve 
o'clock an’ a heavy rain had washed all 
hoofmar-rks out of the road, but he wa 
ire the king had gone back. So I’av 
the groom to guar-rd the gold—-wid a prom- 
ise of a big reward to make the felly hon- 
est he sets out for the cottage ol he 
r ] aged woman, follered by the ot r 
} 
he comes to her door a laughable 














£ > W as, lor there sat the motner « 
milk stool, an’ in her lap was a ger-r 
it five yalr- rs old be the face of her, | 
uS lalr-rge as a ge r-rul of twent W he 
King Cormac had take 
he had « i 
ereign, at fter 
Lerry, but the ed 
( footprints fe 
mself bate 
had walked h« 














Well, Terr rt 
Vereigns instead rie 
leelin's In Case ne 
he goes into the hut an’ kisses his t 
od mor-rnin’. An’ soon after the t 
out for Club} 
was af oon an D lé 
he priz n't for he'd 
| | | tr 
it spt nded ! f 
ean 6 tint n 
. of what 
} 
4 ans ‘ 
>to Clubberly Bog 
of her around the 
fts her slowly off the hor-rse; an’ the 
kir-rts the edge of the bog, not cari 








isk his consint.”’ 
An’ when she kissed him she 
stand on the tips of her pretty toe 


e whisties in 





realized that Dan had been entert k 
me ior an hour, and that! ane! t 


not peen opened, 


‘Well, Dan,” said I, 
e apple _— 





a ee like that deserves a half- 
“Thank ye kindly, sir, 
may have left out pair-rts, but twe y 


yair-rs since | hair-rd it last 
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field, hinting at the same time that I would 
probably return to it when tired of the 
banality of legitimate business. 
“Monsieur le Comte tells me,” he said 
presently, ‘that you are not content with 
our little affair of the night before last.” 

“To be frank,” I answered, “it im- 
pressed me as a poor return for my own 
behavior on the occasion when we last 
met.” 

Chu-Chu shrugged. ‘ We are criminal 
said he, ‘‘and business is business, as they 
say in your country. Besides, my dear Mr. 
Clamart, once a man has given up his 
profession he can hardly expect to receive 
professional courtesies from his former 
colleagues.” 

“There is a difference,” I answered, 
‘“‘hetween professional courtesy and a 
ciation for a service rendered. However, 
that incident is closed. What I am now 
protesting against is the stealing of the 
string of pearls belonging to Madame 
Cuynge. ‘i 

Chu-Chu’s slaty eyes ; hardened. 

“That is a matter,” said he, ‘‘of which I 
have just heard for the first time. What- 
ever my views in regard to yourself, Mr. 
Clamart, I should never think of breaking 
my faith with our respected chief.” He 
bowed to Ivan. 

“Far be it from me,” I answered, ‘“‘to 
accuse Monsieur de Maxeville of any such 
intention as that. When it reaches a point 
where those of us who are outside the law 
can no longer trust one another, a man 
might better retire from the field.” 

“Precisely my own idea,” said Chu-Chu. 
“‘Of course, so far as you are concerned, 
Mr. Clamart, the situation is very different 
One would never think of playing pranks 
upon a colleague. But, as 1 see it, the 
minute you gave up your profession you 
lost the right to expect or demand any 
other treatment than that of an outsider. 
As for the service that you claim to ha 
rendered us in grappling with the agen 
for my part, fail to acknowledge 
obligation-—un it be on the part of the 
agent, whose life you assuredly saved. I! 
you had not grappled with him I would 
have killed him myself.” His slaty eyes 
rested on mine with a cold glitter. “I 
think,” said he, ‘‘that our chief is inclined 
to overvalue your performance. If any- 
body has been wronged it seems to me that 
I am that person. As for the other pear! 
I very deeply regret that somebody else 
should have got them. I had hoped to do 
that job my ig 

I glanced at Ivan. His face was pale and 
his eyes lurid. It flashed across my mind 
that Chu-Chu might have found some 
difficulty in obtaining his consent to my 
murder, and that for the purpose of proving 
that I was a serious danger to the band 

hu-Chu was now deliberately tr; 
anger me and make me show my 
was trying to tempt me to a threa 
wanted to make me say that if all ties 
between us were broken I would consider 
myself equally free to use offensive action. 
He saw the disbelief in my face and kne 
that I was convinced in my own mind that 
he had stolen Edith’s pearls, and that they 
were at that moment either in his or Ivan’s 
possession. Once I made such a threat the 
end would come quickly. That was to be 
the signal for my death. It s possible 
that Ivan had refused to believe that I 
would do this, and unless I showed my 
hand would let the matter drop. Ivan did 
not want my life, if it could be avoided; 
but if it came to a choice between that and 
the risk of ¢€ xposure , he would no doubt t act 
with deadly suddenness. He was sitting 
as I have said, behind his desk, and the 
lower half of his body was hidden fre ym me, 

My left thumb was hooke 1 carelessly in 
the side pocket of my coat, but I doubted 
whether I could get my weapon and shoot 
as quickly as could Ivan. Also there was 
probably an armed servant behind the 
door. The odds were too heavy. In order 
to carry out my plan I would have to get 
Ivan out from behind his desk, and that 
without arousing his suspicion. 

All of this went through my head 
flash. I leaned pack in my chair with :¢ 
troubled face. Then, turning to Ivan, I 














































| said: 


“One cannot deny the truth of Monsieur 
de Maxeville’s remarks. Of course | am 
deeply disappointed. My only hope now 
is that, after hearing what Monsieur de 
Maxeville has said, you do not regret your | 
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\, 30 Horse-power Five-Passenger 

























{i f +) jz 
i Fore-Door Touring Car — 
—+ £ 

ore-Door Touring Car— $900 | 
Sey, 

(far ue { 
We : MONTH ago we made the first announcement of this car. | 
avy Our prediction came true. The entire industry sat up and : 
Aus\ had a good look. The day of that announcement dealers wired from almost g 

Wn, Y} . . . | 
eed every section of the country. They came to the factory in droves. Agents that last 

ey | season bought 100 cars this year contracted for 150 and 200. The dealers from the 

as INS metropolitan centers advanced their orders in proportion. Others that formerly contracted for 

[fpAeSGR 3 || 1000 cars signed up for 1500 for 1912. In one week we signed up nearly 8000 cars. One of our 
Ae dealers alone takes more cars than most manufacturers turn out in a year. For the coming 

id season eighteen hundred dealers throughout America will handle the Overland line. 

i Ruy This car is now ready for demonstration. If the Overland dealer is doubtful if any one ever expected so much in an aut 

i, <8) in your town hasn't received one he will ina few days. Wait and for such a small price. 

\i ju) see it. To fully understand the exceptional value of this car vou We urge upon anyone who feels at all doubtful about th ! 
A iN: have but to compare it with what the entire market has to offer statement to take the announcement of any other st j f 
- aN for 1912. Study the specifications below carefully. In what other and see what he has to offer. Just make a few straight c 

= {™) car will you find such value at such a price? What machine sons. Take any other car— compare the wheel base —the size 

oy pe} under $1250 can you line up against this and item for item see so the motor—the body—the design—the fir 

Les 4 much for so little money? When you stop to consider the fine, See if you can purchase this car below $12 

4 7, \ thorough construction—the heavy drop forgings—the pressed that—find out how the other cars are mad 

[ary steel frame the selective transmission fitted with F. & S. annular of This will reveal some interesting fac 
EAN 74)) bearings (which the most expensive cars in the world use)— the manufacturing strength of the Overland 

Oye Vt 30 horse-power motor, the big wheel base, the fore-door body with Our 1912 catalogue is now off the pre 

~ t? door handles and all levers inside the car, you can better realize no other maker in the business can prod 

iy ee what an actual advanced manufacturing step this new car is. It without losing money. Write foracopyt 

if \ } . 

(a) SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 

\ Sk 
i 3 vw iii Wheel base, 106 inches; body, five nition, dual, Splitdorf magneto and batter- 32x 314 hes Q. D.; frame, pressed stee 

Tw | passenger fore-door touring; motor, 4x4; front axle, drop forged I-section; rear finish, Overland e;e pment, three 

“4g Kf hor power, 30; transt ion, selective,three ixle, semi-floating; wheels, artillery wood, lamy t £ im nd erator; tools, 

i x \ | peeds and reverse; I. & S. ball bearings; 12-1', inch spokes, 12 bolts each wheel]; tires, complete set; price, $g 

Heo} | |] 

thos AE || The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 

| a 
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35 Horse-power Five-Passenger 
Fore-Door Touring Car— $1200 


ERE is another value that will make some of our contem- 


poraries anything but happy. Here is further proof of the 

ability of the factory of large production to lower the scale of standard prices 
For no matter what angle you might care to argue from the fixed fact remains that 
no plant smaller than ours can produce these cars to sell at these prices without 
losing money. Last year our 30 horse-power car sold for $1250 and we could not make enoug)h: 
of them. For weeks after this model was entirely aad out the orders kept pouring in. Thi 
year our 30 horse-power car sells for $900 and our 35 horse-power car for $1200. Th 
specifications below tell the story, Compare them with the specifications of any other standard 
make on the market and see if you can duplicate this car for less tian $1500 
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Model 60 
’ 35 H. P. Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
ai Touring Car, $1200 
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Continued from Page 19 


| OUR CANADIAN 


The famous Dukhobors from Russi 


conspicuous illustration of this. 





Dukhobors got a bad name because of a 


certain religious fanaticism of a fraction of 

one per cent of their number. These, you 
vill remember, insisted on starting out 

scantily clad, or not clad at all, on a searc} 

for the Saviour in the dead of a Canadian 
inter. 

These poor fanatics, I believe, were cap 
tured by the mounted police, clad, put in 
cars and sent back to the Dukh obor settle- 
ment; but this incident was fastened to the 


name “* Dukhobor,” and that wholesplendid 
community had to suffer for it. 
Tt they did patiently. Grave, indu 
rious, honest, hospitable, profoundly r« 
gious they have won their Way into the 


confidence of Canada. 

“7 es,”’ said one of Canada’ a t 
who was influential in founding her present 
policy, “we want all the Dukhobors we can 
get. They are difficult in some respec 


but even that fanaticism which led a few of 
them on their snow pilgrimage had some 
thing fine about it. There was at the heart 


of even that unfortunate occurrence an 
idealism which we need in the maki 
our nation. 

“Asa _ e, they have proved that they 


ng ol 


are not in C da me rely clo P erworg and 
the day; t ~ ave demonstrated that they 
are here ioe the building of character and 
the healthful development of the soil’s re- 

urces. The sane idealism of most of the 


Dukhobors will, some da 


, prove a golden 


j 
1 
circumstance for Canada.”’ 


The Hospitable Dukhobors 


These Dukhobors deserve a paper by 


themselves. They hold their land in com- 
mon, as they did in Russia. On the aver- 
age, they have by far the best physique to 
be found in Canada. The men are hardy 
ind robust and of splendid stature. The 
women are strong and comely—many of 
them exceedingly beautiful. They eat no 


meat; drink no li wine or beer; use 


no tobacc oor drug. 





The stranger is alwa welcome among 
them. They have a ‘guest house,’”’ where 
anybody may go and stay as long as he 
likes, furnished with food and housing 
Another institution is their bathhouse, 
where each Dukhobor must undergo a 
Russian bath at least once every week. 
““And you can see what the effect of that 
is mentally and morally, as well as phy 
ically,”’ said a keen observer. 

So the Dukhobors have won their way 
Canada; but not sothe Galicians. ‘ For,” 








said one of Canada’s foremost thinkers 
‘the Galician has no ide al except the dollar 
and the day. He is irregular in his habits, 
to say the least of him. He does not want 
to go on to farms so much as he wants to 
hire out by the day on railways and con- 
gregate in his own section of town.” 

Ralph Connor in his notable novel, The 
Foreigner, has given a good picture of the 
Galician—though most Canadian student 
of her immigration problem will tell you 
that, with Mr. Gordon’s engaging optimism 
and lovable faith in human nature, he has 
strained a point in trying to bring out the 
Galician’s good traits. 

I contrast these two examples merely to 
show that people not included in Canada’s 
ok and vigorous immigration propa- 

inda nevertheless do come to Canada, 
the »y are smiled upon or frowned upon j-st 
as soon and according as their conduct wins 
approval or disfavor. 

From all the foregoing you would con- 
clude that comparatively few destitute or 
even poor people go to Canada—and, gen- 
erally speaking, you would conclude rightly. 

Practically all Canadian immigrants have 
a little money — most of them a fair amount, 
many of them a great deal. The America 
immigrants especially are taking millions 
of dollars of actual cash into the Dominion. 
Many English immigrant farmers are men 
of considerable capital. 

Thus far I have dealt with Canada’s 
immigration policy and its consistent ad- 
ministration on those broad lines which 
constitute the policy. Briefly now of those 
incidents to it which are like our own immi- 
gration law and administration, but which 
with us constitute all of an immigration 
policy we have-—if, indeed, we may be said 


| to have any. 
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tooth brushes 
Ours stood an ocean 
voyage before they got 
here. 


They're imported. And 
we don’t pay duty for the 
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produces. But the price is 
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This Big New Maxwell 


1912’; Undisputed Leader 


| JQOWER, STYLE and RIGHT PRICE 


will determine the 
1912. 


their utmost. 
been offered at this price. 


We realized that most cars today 
arereliable and ethcient. ‘Therefore, 
we set out to build a car that would 
outclass all others in these three 
essentials. 

We instructed our corps of en- 
gineers to embody abundant power 
and surpassing style in this new 
car, knowing that our purchasing 
and manufacturing facilities enabled 
us to build the car at a lower price 
than any of our competitors. 

When we were satisfied with the 
car, we found we could fix the 
price at the surprisingly low figure 
of $1280. 

The new 36-h. p. Maxwell Special 
unquestionably assumes instant 
leadership for 1912. 

P The Secret of power 
ower in this new Maxwell 

Special is its 4'¢x5'4 long stroke, 

smooth-running motor. 

Large valves, adjustable push rods, 
self-contained automatic oiling system, 
Stromberg carburetor, dual ignition 
with Splitdorf magneto and _ batteries, 
combine to produce more power and 
greater speed than will ever be needed. 

The power is there for emergencies. 
Gear shifting is reduced to a mini 
mum, as this car takes the steepest 
hills with ease. 

Other mechanical features include 
large clutch discs, full-Hoating rear axle, 
sliding-gear transmission, drop-forged 
“T”-beam front axle and Columbia 


successful 
In building the new MAXWELL 
SPECIAL, the 36-horsepower Touring 
Car for $1280, the United States Motor 
Company has developed these elements to 
Never before has such a car 


car of 


Honevcomb type of radiator. Wheel- 
hase, 114 inches. 


St ] The new ventilated fore 
y e door, tlush-side vestibuled 
steel body, with inside control, is the 
very latest thing in motor car design. 


[ts sweeping curves with a Columbia 
Hloneycomb type radiator, new de- 
signed bonnet, and long, smooth flush- 
sides are strikingly beautiful. 


Finished in Royal green with Wedg- 
wood green wheels and black up- 
holstering, deep and well tufted, this 
car has an atmosphere found only in 
the most expensive cars. 


It is an aristocrat; the most artistic 
creation of the season. 












P es The price of this car is 
PICE nade possible by the un- 
equaled factory facilities ot the United 
States Motor Company, now recog- 
nized as the leading builders of auto- 
mobiles in America. No car selling 


‘for $500 more than the price we ask can 


match the Maxwell Special. Com 
parison with other cars will prove this 
statement beyond argument. We urge 
comparison, 


We announce three other new 
models—all ready for Augnst delivery: 
The Maxwell Mercury, a 30-h. p. mile- 
a-minute Roadster, $1150. The Max- 
well Mascotte, a 25-h.p. Touring Car, 
$980; Roadster, $950. ‘The Maxwell 
Messenger, a 16-h.p. Runabout, $600. 
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MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 2Ucuicy NEW YORK 
Division of UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY 
Branch ( Albany; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo: Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago; Cleveland; Columbus; Dallas; Des Moines Detroit 1800 Dealers 
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From Strop_ ' | 
to Face 

without 

detaching Blade 


OTHING to tak« apart, 


or screw up. 


ng to unscrew 
You just merely slip the strop 


through the AutoStrop Razor itself; slip it 


back and forth a few times: slip it off the stt IP; slip 


it on the face, and the beard slips off. ‘That's all. 


And it’s very easy s pping ail the way through. 

The head barber cannot stro , 
any handier nor any sharper. 
more comtortably than you can shave yourself with 


an AutoStropped ed 


EARNS A PROFIT IN A FEW 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Toronto, Canada. 61 New Oxford Street, London 
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THE EFFICIENT SALAMANDER 


Continued from Page 16 


Philip removed one hand from Bessie’s 


waist and raised it in a gesture that 
commanded silence. 

“Don’t get excited,” he said; ‘‘there’s 
worse coming.” 
“What d’ye mean, there’s worse com 
ing?’’ Salamander shouted. 

‘I mean this,” Philip replied in firm 


tones, as he kissed Bessie tenderly on the 


forehead. ‘“‘] mean Miss Bessie Feinson 
ind me are engaged to be married.” 


iv 


‘\ ELL, Sift, you see what you done 
with your wife’s relations and all,” 
Kaidin said two weeks later. 

dollars more a month it costs us.” 

“Did I know the young feller is an old 
friend from Bessie Feinson’s?”’ Sift re 
torted. ‘‘And maybe you think it’s a 
pleasure for me that Bessie’s mother comes 
on my house crying to my wife and now I 
got to make the wedding for that girl, 
Kaidin. I bet yer before I get through with 
it the least it costs me is anyhow three 
hundred dollars.” 

“Well, whose idee was it that the young 
feller comes to work here in the first 
place?” Kaidin demanded. 

“That ain’t here nor there,” Sift de- 
clared. ‘The young feller is making good 
here. Why, on your own account you 
d the young feller last week to ten 
What could I do?” Kaidin protested. 
“The old man throws him out of the house 
and he must got tolive. Ain’tit? Besides, 
Sift, you shouldn’t forget in the last two 
weeks we got rid of six operators, including 
Sadie and that old Schlemiel Yosel, and we 
are turning out the work pretty near twice 
as fast at that. Philip’s idee worked pretty 
good for us, Sift.” 

‘*Sure, I know,” Sift replied; ‘all except- 

ing in the case of that feller Saltpeter. We 
ain’t through with him yet, Kaidin, and 
don’t you forget it.” 
Kaidin exclaimed. ‘“‘A 
couple of fingers the feller got hurted on 
him, and what could he do us for it? You 
will see that in a few days Saltpeter comes 
in and we schenck him a ten-dollar note and 
give him his job back und fe rtig. As for old 
man Salamander’s raising the rent on us 
twenty dollars, if things goes the way they 
are, we could stand it easy.”” He plunged 
his hands into his trousers pockets and 
started off for the factory, whistling; but 
before he had passed through the doorway 
he was interrupted by a short, dark person 
whose hands were likewise buried in his 
trousers pockets. 

“Ts this Mr. Sift?’”’ the newcomer in- 
quired, without removing his hands. 

‘*No, it ain’t,”” Kaidin replied. 

“Well, then, Mr. Kaidin,” the visitor 
said, “you'll do just well.”’ 

As he spoke n r 
from his pocket 
covered document. 

“Mr. Kaidin,” he said pompously, 
‘this here is a sum and complaint in 
the Soup-ream Court in an action entitled 
Aaron Saltpeter, plaintiff, against you and 
your partner, defendants.” And although 
he did not say so, his solemn visage added 
“‘and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul.”’ 

Kaidin seized the paper, and as he 
opened it the words, “‘ten thousand dollars 
and the costs and expenses of this action,” 
seemed to stand out in letters of fire. 

He staggered back into the office with 
the paper held limply in one trembling hand. 

“Sift,” he said huskily, “give a look 
here.” 

“What’s the matter?” Sift gasped. 
‘Are you awful sick, Kaidin?”’ 

Kaidin sank into his chair with a groan. 

“Yes, Sift,’ he began, “your wife’s 
relations we must got to got working for 
us.”’ 

For a brief interval he paused, overcome 
by emotion. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” 
“and the costs and expenses of this 
action!” 

Sift grabbed the summons and complaint 
from his partner and read it over slowly. 

““What’s my wife’s relations got to do 
with it?”’ he said, as he concluded. 

“What have they got to do with it!” 
Kaidin exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, if it wouldn’t be 
for that Bessie Feinson we would never got 
Saltpeter monkeying with the machine 
at all!” 


“Twenty 








‘o.4 ” 
** Schmooes! 








So 






his right hand 
lutched a brown- 





nons 


” 


he sobbed, 





He slapped the desk with his open hand 
in an accession of despair. 

“We are ruined, Sift,’’ he said, and then 
with more sobs he repeated the Leitmotif of 
his woe-“‘ten thousand dollars and the 
costs and expenses of the action.” 

‘What the devil you are talking non 
i Sift cried. “‘When 
I am working by Meiselman, Garfinkle & 
Fellmin, a greenhorn by the name Sundel 
Fixberg goes out of the shop v 
from silk hi f yy nis coat sleeve. 
k P 17 


thi 








sense we are uined?”’ 











ik 
leeve so he makes 
did Fixberg do, 
work and sues them fell 
for twenty thousand | 

Oo-ee!”” Kaidin moaned, and Vagyed 
his head from side to side. 

** Aher he settled with ‘em for a hundred 
and fifty, Kaidin,” Sift continued, “‘and 
that’s the way it goes, because they 
their foreman and several operators to 


swear that the feller begs ’em for mercy 








they shouldn’t make him arrested, and he 
. ] ne would) : 
suckers gets Henry 
motion for Fixber 


the case goes 









again. so them 





inderstand me, 
he should be 
Gartinkle & Fellmin’s costs and expense 

and rather as file the bond the feller settles 
for a hundred and fifty dollars. Them 


bonds cost mone 








Kaidin ceased wi: vying his nead. 
“Well, why don’t we go to work rig 
away and hire Henry D. Feldman?” he 

demanded. 
“Sure, we'll hire him,” Sift re] 
first we would call in Agatstein.” 
He walked to the door. 
** Agatstein!”’ he shot 
speak to you a few words somethin 
A moment later Agatstein appe 
the doorway, clad only in trouse1 
undershirt, while the perspiration stood ou 
on his forehead and cascaded in huge 
down his fat cheeks. 

















T’phooce, Agatstein!”’ Sift ex ne 
“Why do you go around looking like 
slob? Look at Philip. That feller is 


neat as a pin.’ 
“Sure, I know,” Agatstein replied. 
would I be if I had that faker’s laz 
temperature. Work is something that 
feller don’t know nothing about 
All he’s got is id 1if they don't work, 
mine is the S¢/ and if they do work, 
then you make a Dig Simcha over him, 


Where do I come in, Mr Sift . 

















“That ain’ or there Sift said 
evasively. we to see you 





about Is somet! 


remember that sucker Saitpeter 








‘Sure, I remember him,” Agatstein 
replied; ‘‘but the feller wa tno cker 
he was a decent, re Spe ctable feller, « side 
he used to gamble once in a while 


‘Used to!’ Kaidin roared. ‘‘The feller 







gambles right now t. He sue he 
( t for ten tho i dollars and he knows 
he'll be lucky if he gets a hundred. 

‘*He wouldn't ge eve nu ed 
Agatstein is got his wits about him,” Sift 


e«clidd, 

“What have I got to do 
Ag tstein asked. 

“You got everything to do wit! 
Kaidin retorted. ‘‘ You was right ther 
the time and we want you you should swear 
that the feller stuck his hand under the 
machine because—well, because he 
shikker.”’ 

“*Shikker!” Agatstein cried. “What 
d’'ye mean shikker? 
touched a drop of schnapps in all his life 





ya) ; - ) r 
paitpeter neve! 


‘Even coffee he drinks only a cup when he is 


ng chest.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Kaidin demanded. ‘‘ You should say what 
we tell you to say.” 

“But, Mr. Kaidin,’”’ Agatstein protested 
“T seen it with my owneyes. Mr. Sift } 
both of Salt; hands on the goods an 
you yourself starts up the machine, 
that’s how he got hurted.”’ 

Kaidin grew purple with anger. 

*Schlemiel!”’ he shouted. “Who asks 
you that? Speak when you are talked t 
All you got to swear is Saltpeter is dru 
What harm would it do the feller?” 


pl: 





er’s 











continued in softer tones; ‘“‘we would 


anyhow give him a couple hundred dollars.” 

**A couple of hundred dollars!” Agatstein 
exclaimed. ‘Why, the feller is injured for 
life, Mr. Kaidin!” 
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“Yow! He is injured for life!” Sift “Salamander,” Sift began, “I suppose 
replied. “I bet yer he wouldn’t know he you heard it we just fired Agatstein?” 
vas injured at all if he didn’t go and see a “Uh-huh, ” Philip replied 
vena You couldn’t tell me, Agatstein. “Well, do you think you could take his 
Many a feller walks into a lawyer's office job and make a success of it Sift con- 
looking like a strong healthy feller, under- tinued 
tand me, and as soon as the lawyer sees “Uh-huh,” Philip s 
him he sends the office boy out for a pair of ** And read in books at the sar 
cT itches and teaches the youn g feller how Kaidin asked. 
ise ’em before he could go home at all “Sure, why not?” P a said Ihe 
With such a faker like that you shouldn't trouble with you fellers is you never read a 
have no mercy, Agat stein, 8O you should book about busine ss in all your life, and 
vear Saltpeter was shikker.”’ lever would. 
For a brief interval Agatstein gazed at “That’s all right,”’ Kaidin retorted: 
the floor and then he shook his head —— only books a feller should monkey 
“No, Mr. Sift,” 1 at last, “I th in business hours is cash books, day 
couldn’t swear n > truth. W hy books, lec dge rand journal.”’ 
should I try out of his ‘That’s a back-number idea,” Philiy 
monev?’”’ leclare ] A forem: in should keep 





K se to his feet, choking wit abreas latest ideas in shop manage- 
rage ment. 
“What do you mean you wouldn't “Might smoking cigarettes in busine 
| onl the truth?” he Said. “We is an up-to-Gatle dee toon iybe,” : 
) ing you you should tell 


truth, Agatstein. You take too much on g 
if.” rarette onto the floor a 
heel. “You! 


hat, and I’m willing t 


‘Maybe I lo and maybe I don’t,” 
Agatstein replied, * but just the same I seen 
the whole thing, Mr. Kaidin, and [ would 





tell what | seen and no more.” willing to « 
Kaidin’s anger increased to frenzy and looking business hx 
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Westinghouse Quality in 
any Electric Household 
Device is Worth More 


You are going to start the use of electric devices 
in your home this fall. You are going to realize 
what you have known for 
some time. / hat housework 
is getting to be an easier prop- 
osition each year. 








Westinghouse Electric lron 


perfect is so well 


That is, for some women. 
Those who are keen to take 
advantage of the many tried 
oul and proven he ‘Ips that , — 


sclence 1s offering them. jn 7. 
T | a 
Those women cut down the work ae 


ing hours of each day for themselves. — panels ‘Tenis ee 
and their he lp just as men are doing. weer A oe pi dagise 
They have time to devote to per- as ; 
sonal culture. ‘The ' find their servant mah 
problem easier to solve. : 
It is of the ulmost importance that “ 
you start with the right devices. de > tel 
Some women nevel buy cheap a a — | . 
things. | hey know how short a time «et es 
such articles last. In electric devices Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish 
it is better not to buy at all than to 4 ie hey 
buy anything less th in the be st. 


You cannot get Westinghous 
quality in any cheap electric devii 


‘The Westin, house Electric devices 2 
are known in househo! ls trom coast eS 
tocoast. | hey — tical. Have 
been tned out under all conditions 
In everyday use. 


em 


Fox 
4eZ. i, 
They are high grade. Indeed, Westinghouse Electric Milk Warmer 
that is what the Westinghouse nam He 
stands for on all kinds of electrical ye 
apparatus. He 
You can't go wrong if you ask for 
We stinghouse I dec tric goc ds and in 
sist upon having them. All electri 
dealers of the first class and most 
lighting companies can supply you 





For those women who would like to kn 
more of the details of our househ id 
we have some interesting booklets. [hey a 
iree at your reque t Addr 
Publicity Dept. P, East Pitts! 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
PITTSBURG 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 





There 
an evening with an Edison—the 
comfort of bright songs and music 
perfectly rendered; the 
Amberol 
and-one-half minutes instead of two; 
the comfort of the pe rmanent sap- 
phire reproducin ig pol nt that does 
208 iy with constant needle-chang 
ing, and the comfort of a subdued features. 
volume of sound, 
beyond your own little fam 
You probably do not get much Edison 
farther | 


thing 
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Out on your porch, in your easy chair, away 


from the heat and the crowds, 


enjoying 


every kind of musical entertainment that 
the theatre, the opera, or the music hall 


affords—that’s what it means to own an 


EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


is no greater comfort than 


comfort of 
Records, playing four- 


that does not Carry 
ily circle. | 


han your porch these even- I 


Get an Edison Phonograph, Phere i 
tie that is far enough. 


The com- 


h is some- 


of a cool porcn oa 


the comfort of a fascinating — con 


' 


point, 


on Stan 


\mberol Re 


¢ Catalog 


long-run 


and the 
and reproducing your own records, 
are allexclusive Edison Phonograph 
Remember 
make your purchase. 


ard Records 


j ' >}, ) y 
lison | honogra 


means, Ire 


entertainment, provided by a per- 
fect instrument, is everything. ‘The 
wonderful, sensitive, wax cylinders, 
the silent, 
long-playing Amberol Records, the 
permanent sapphire 


ning motor, the 


reproducing 


means of making 


ym th 


thiswhen you 


$ .35 

slong) .50 

ords $ .75to $2.00 
hat a price to uit 


I 
i 
¢ 


Gem at $15.00 


ola at $200.00, sold at the same 


everywhere in 


the 


United States. Get 


from your dealer or trom us, 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


You can dictate to the EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH twice as fast as any stenographer can take it 








Are useful nine-tenths of the time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Practical weatherproof coats cannot 
be made without costly factory equip- 


ment. 
chased ready to wear. 


They must, therefore, be pur- 


Sold everywhere by merchants of rep 


tation. 


C. Kenyon Compan 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenae Building 
At B’way & 23rd St. 


{ Wholesale { 
| Salesrooms | 


All bear the Kenyon label. 


0 
Cor. Tacos oe Fifth 
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in Minsk calls him der gute Yid. From such 
a Mishbocha you should come, Salamande rr, 
and then you could talk. Othe rwise not.’ 

“He’s right, Pop,” Philip said. ‘‘ Bessie 
is a good girl and you may as well make up 
your mind to it, we’re going to get married 
the first of next month. In fact, she’s quit 
her job here, and she’s working at home 
right now over the trousseau.”’ 

“Oh, she is, is she?’’ Salamander re- 
torted. ‘ Well, where do you think you are 
going to get the money to keep up a home 
with? Not from me, Philip, because I tell 
you here and now you could never e xpect 
another cent from me so long as you live. 

“That’s all right,”’ Sift said. ‘We was 
just settling that part of it when you come 
in here. Today we fired Agatstein, Mr. 
Salamander, and we give Philip his job 
at the same wages—thirty dollars a week. 
Ain’t I am right, Kaidin?” 

Kaidin nodded, and forthwith Jacob 
Salamander turned on his heel and left the 
office. On his way out to the elevator he 
passed a short, dark person, both of whose 
hi ands were buried in his trouse rs poc kets 

‘“*How do you do, Mr. Kaidin?”’ said the e 
newcomer as he entered the office. ‘‘It 
ain’t often I get the pleasure twicet in one 
day yet.” 

He withdrew one hand from his trousers 
pocket as he spoke, and Kaidin saw that 
contained a blue-covered document. 

“Mr. Kaidin,’”’ the 





process server Col 





tint 1ed, clearing his throat impressively, 

‘this here is a summons and complaint in 
the Soup-rer im Court entitled Manesseh 
Agatstein, plaintiff, nst you and your 


partner, defendants 

He paused in the doorway before re 
treating to the elevator. 

“The gravamen of the complaint,’’ he 
added, “is breach of a yearly contract ol 
hiring. Goodby, gents, and good luck 
to you.” 

Vv 

WO days after Philip Salamander was 

united in marriage to Bessie Feinson, 
Jacob Salamander sat in the basement 
dining room of his brownstone residence 
on East Eighty-first Street and to all ap- 
pearances read the evening pape r. That 
is to say, Mrs. Salamander, who was 
making a pretense of darning socks. ob- 
served through her red and swollen eyelid 
that her husband was completely hidden 
behind the widespread printed sheet, and 
she wondered at his indifference. As a 
matter of fact, however, the market quota- 
tions danced up and down in front of 
Salamander, and a pulse worked inces 
Ss intly in either cheek as he pondered over 
the events of the ogy mo nth. 

“Well, Mon ime r let 
“Te ts goto bed.’ 

“Why, it ain’t nine o’clock yet,’’ Mrs. 
Salamander replied. “‘Somebody might 


he said at le ngt h, 


come | 

‘Yow , somebody might come in!” Sala 
mander cried bitterly. “Who do you 
expect — Elijah the Prophet?” 

As if in answer to his query the doorbell 
rang vigorously, and Jacob Salamander 
jumped to his feet to answer it in person. 

Two men stood outside; and one of them, 
a short, stout person whose features seemed 
strangely familiar to Salamander, was the 
spokesman. 

““How do you do, Mr. Salamander?”’ he 
said through the iron gate that supple- 
mented the basement door. 

““Well?”’ Salamander gruntec i. 

**My name is Mr. Agatstein,”’ the visitor 
said, “and this is a feller by the name 
Saltpeter. Might you would remember 

us maybe.” 

“I think I do,”’ Salamander said. “ You 
used to was by Kaidin & Sift. Ain’t it?” 

“That’s right,”” Agatstein replied, and 

Sali ami ander opene od the gate. 

‘Come in,” he said, and Agatstein and 
Saltpeter passed into the dining room, 
whereat Mrs. Salamander rose from her 
seat. 

“‘T guess you could get along without me, 
Popper,”’ she murmured. 

“Not at all, not at all,”’ Agatstein cried; 

‘we ain’t got nothing to say which you 
Pie Fo t hear it.’ 

He sat down in the chair that Salamander 
had just vacated and motioned Saltpeter to 
a seat on the lounge. 

“Well, Mr. Salamander,” he began, “I 
guess you are thinking wonder why we are 
coming to see you. Ain’t it?” 

Salamander shrugged. 

‘**Lots of Schnorrers comes to see me,” he 
said coldly, and Saltpeter could not forbear 
a smile at his spokesman’s discomfiture. 








“The fact is,’ Agatstein continued, 
nodding toward Saltpeter, “me and him i 
going as partners together in business.” 

“You got my permission,”” Salamander 
declared. 

“Yes, Mr. Salamander,” Agatstein went 
on, growing a trifle pink; “him and me 
goes as partners together in business.” 

‘You told me that once already,’ 
Salamander interrupted, “‘and if that’s all 
you are coming to see me about, Agatstei 
I may as well tell you that I go to bed 
pretty near every evening about thi 
time.” 

Up to this point Saltpeter had observed 
discreet silence, but he now deem« 
time to come to his partner’s assistance. 

“The fact is, Mr. Salamander,” he said, 
“‘me and my partner gets here late on 
account we are just coming from your 
son’s flat.” 

Mrs. Salamander clasped her hands 
nvoluntarily and Jacob cleared his throat. 

“Nu, what has that got to do with 
me?” he cried, and Saltpeter for 
inspiration. 

‘Tell me, ” Mrs. Salamander interrupted 
breathlessly, ‘‘does he got good furniture in 
his flat?’ 

The boy's got an elegant flat,’’ Agat 
stein replied. “In the dining room is from 
mah ogany a table, a cutglass closet and 
sideboard—and neat, Mrs. Sala 


I assure you, 


paused 





nander 


like a pin, 


“What for furniture has he got in the 
parlor?” Mrs. Salamander asked eagerl 

“The parlor,’’ Agatstein said, “is fur 
nished up grand.” 


*‘Yes?”’ Mrs. Salamander murmured 
‘What for a rug did they got in it?”’ 
‘T’ll tell you the truth, Mrs. 
7 Agat stein answered, ‘I 
‘ular attention to the rug 





Oo Ss two pictures, one fre 
Salamander and one from you—not cra 
aber regular enlargements—and elegant 


frames they got it too. Must cost the boy 
a whole lot of money, I bet yer!” 


Mrs. Salamander wiped her eyes, and 








her husband half rose from his seat. 
“Nu? Mommer leben,” he said, “‘these 
two gentlemen ain’t come here to talk 
ur?T 1 
‘Th: mt.” f Saltpet er agree 


come to talk, in a way, business. 
Mr. Salamander, him and me 1 








proposition to your boy tonight 
con in as partners together with us.’ 
Salamander shook his head vigorous! 
“Not one cent,” he said. “I done 
enough for that boy the way he treats me 
He never done a stroke of work in his ] 
until now, and for twenty-five ears | 
supported him, and then he turns arou 
and goes to work and marries this 
this 
**Nu, Mr. Salamander,” Agatst« 
rupted. ‘Miss Bessie Feinsor 
girl and she makes your son a good wife 
inderstand me. She works in my st 
years, and in all that time she acts like a 
lady alwa You shouldn’t say nothi: 
against her rhes ause I wouldn’t stand for it 
Mrs. Salamander nodded her head 


ap Prov al and we pt anew. 

‘Do me the favor, Agatstein,”’ Saltpeter 
said, “‘and don ‘ buttin. I give you ashow 
to do the talking and you made a failure of 
it. Now, let me speak a little something 

He turnec d to Salamander. 

‘The fac Mr. $ Salamander,” he we 
on, ““me ae" him don’t want none of yi 
money. We got ple nty on account, ne Ly be 
you don’ oonanted it, but I sued Kaidi 
Sift in the courts and last week they settled 
with me for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

He held up his bandaged right | 

‘It was worth it too,” 

ever hold up a hand full of car 
long as | live.”’ 

“Golt sei dank!” 
vently 

“And my partner too,’’ Saltpeter « 
tinued, “‘they fired him out of there like 
dawg because he refused to swear I wv 
shikker when I got hurted. So he sues ’en 
also in the courts and him they settled wit! 
for seven hundred and fifty dollars. So 
you see, Mr. Salamander, we got plent 
money to start a waist business. Ain’t it?’ 

Salamander nodded. 

“So we come to you,” Saltpeter con- 
cluded, “‘you should persuade your boy to 
go with us as a partner; bec ause Mr. 
Salamander, that boy has got some elegant 
idees about running a factory, even sup- 
posing he is a little lazy.” 

“*Lazy!”’ Salamander exclaimed. ‘“ What 
d’ye mean the boy islazy? You made a big 

Continued on Page 45 





he said a 


Agatstein added fer 
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The RO Sensation for 1912 
This Car for $1,000 


(Price Subject to Change Without Notice) 














Here is th tempt to sell a high. [7 

, The new Reo “Thirty,” with 

| fore-door, five-passenger ton- | | 
| neau. Four4x4!/-inchcylinders— 

| 108-inch wheel base—34x31/- 

| inch tires—the best of magnetos. 

a | Our latest and finest creation—a | 

\ Ided overhe expense. If it does, the | roomy, powerful, stunning car— | 
“tes hace “4 “ even orm wen | Desiened by R.E. Olds 


i | | 





How We Did It 





} nd whe ical 
r S1.000 \} 


ed, and permanent machinery has bec No Skimping Whatever : 
‘eh a ee ee es Ask for’ Details 











R. M. Owen & Co. 2". '" Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 
For 800 Cars Per Day 

















We are starting now to increase our capacity to 3,300 tires 
daily. More than enough to completely equip 800 cars per day. 

That’s to meet the demand for No-Rim-Cut tires. That 
demand has thrice doubled in the past two years. It is larger 
now than for any other tire that’s made. 

Over 650,000 of these tires have been sold. And every car 
equipped with them is winning others tothem. They are tires that 


The rt It w to rim-cut a punctured tir 
The Old Type and lor 1 flat tire for even one block 1 ht 
The New reck it beyond repair 
EEE EE very mot owner k I r 
l et t her | I his thi 
’ i ] t them mill 
ut I igo C rt { 
MN t l-base tire. 17 
re t ( ir ~No-Rim-¢ 
sd I \ t r 
r r ire t s 





can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per cent oversize—tires that cut tire bills 
in two. Yet they cost no more than standard old-type tires. 
These advantages are apparent. Any man can see them. 
Every motorist knows how much they mean. men are 
demanding these patented tires as fast as they find them out. 
It must be so. Men can’t be fooled on tires. A tire that 
proves a doubled mileage is bound to win you and all. 








nded edge, and rim-cutting is utterly That i hy most tire r 
of the question. It never has happe ie! 
can happen, no matter how far 
may run on flat tir Tires 10 Per Cent Oversize 
No Hooks— No Bolts Rim Cut tire e an extra flar 

Phe No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks on the re ; 1 
base. And no tire bolts are needed to ho t or till \ 

The rea is tk Vulcanized , : 
tire base th wer 

an ri ) 
12¢ ! pi 1 
vi rh ike t 
1 t t 

t It cannot come off under ‘ i san 
ti eunl nd removesa rim-flang Glas. wal 

Instead of hooking the tire on we 1 d | 
this unstretchable tire base. When tt tom : 
i flated it is held to the rim by a pre r : 

\ 
134 pounds t h 2 
a) | 
I} braided wire feature i 
Others have tried single wire r \ 


ire But these flat b 
whict eed 1 weldir I 





Our latest Tire Book — based on 12 years of 
tire making — is filled with facts you should 


ese tit dy b on a : : Cc = es a { 
Ses "| Goop.SYEAR| 2 
to the rim curve outward » tire pr know. Ask us to mail it to you. 
But the ‘ | flange when use The ti her a 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 





With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


No-Rim-Cut Tires The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 
Canadian Factory Main Canadian Office 


Bowmanville, Ont. 








Toronto, Ont. 


























How Can I Make a Cat 
Stretch Itself 
On the Stage Every Night? 


That is what puzzled David Belasco. He 

wanted to give a domestic touch to a play: 
g 

at a particular point in the play, stretch itself 

and lap a saucer of milk. But how to make 


If he could only get a cat to come on the stage 


a cat stretch every night at a given time? He 
puzzled over it for days. Then an ingenious 





idea struck him, and every night for 400 nights 
he made a cat stretch. It made the success of 
the play. Read how he did it. You never 
would have thought it possible. 


“Little things like that have made my plays successful,”’ 
says Mr. Belasco. ‘Then he tells of the ‘‘little things,”’ 
all in an article,“‘Why I Believe in the Little Things.”’ 


It is a picture ‘‘behind the scenes’’-—but it is more. 


It is in the September Laptes’ Home JourNat 


15 Cents Everywhere 











How a Mother 
Brought Her Daughter 
To Disgrace 


She was a careful mether, too, or believed she 
was, of good family and social position, and 
the girl was what we call ‘ta nice girl.’ Yet, 
the mother awoke one morning amazed to 
tind ‘ther girl’’ in jail and disgraced. The gir! 
was as astonished as was the mother. 


And the author says, who tells the story: 


‘Thousands of mothers are doing exactly for 
their girls what this mother did, oAly they 
don’t know it.’’ But they should know it, 
and it will surprise many a mother to read 


how she zs doing it. 


It isa graphic story, true to life, forcibly told, and 


with a ring in it that strikes no uncertain sound. 





Read it in the September Laptes’ Homi 
JOURNAL. 


15 Cents Everywhere 
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Continued from Page 42) 
mistake there, the boy ain’t lazy at all. 
Do you call it lazy that a young feller which 
he never done a stroke of work till he gets 
twenty-five years old, in one month only 
gets a job as foreman and goes to work and 
gets married and makes a home for himself? 
That’s a Mensch, that feller, Agatstein, and 
] tell you right now, while he would never 
j 


get a cent of my money, | ain’t ashamed 


of the boy. Far from it 

“Why should you be ashamed of him 
Saltpeter continued. ‘The boy is a good 
boy, and I am sure if you could see 


much his wife thinks of him, and the gra 
‘ he treats her, Mr. Salamander 
oni) you wouldn’t be ashamed of | 
you'd be proad of him even.’ 


At this information Mrs. Salamande 





ed her lace nh her handkKercnietl 
} oS ager bie Ose 

\ 

Wine » We Ww 

‘ er 

lid go jer é 
ire W hy ne sn¢ 


“Don’t do him 1 
exclaimed. “He ai 
ist yet a while.” 





**Neither are we,” Agatstein declared, 


“put the boy retu 


vely to go wit! 
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they put the most of their profits back into 
the business and live on very little, 
ain't it?” 

“That’s what Bessie said last night,” 
Philip declared. 

Salamander cleared his throat so rasp- 
ingly that Louis, the waiter, heard it from 
the other side of the room 

“Right away, gents,”” he called, and 
came on a run with his napkin standing 

traight out behind him. 


‘* Bring us some good cigars,’’ Salamande 





iid, paying the price of his emot 
Three for a half'll do Ye Philip, 
t bor ! Is a ll ist rast t« th fed t 
i newborn baby lif the par 
i he 1 teed ali ( t 
he bab) ,ould die oO el 
more than half an hour 
disc ed with Ag t 
he t ol Lhe | t 
‘ intil Lo I 
“apy roached timidly. 
** Excuse me, gents,” he said, ** but 
i} A ? ne Wd 
lt 
here, J 
> ule ite 

















us, Mr and we argued Isine 
hin ( him, and all he hat’s tl 
ys is his father puts him in the job where 
he is, so he would stick to It, on account he I Salama t 
vants to show you what he could do.’ hi I 
Salamander looked up sharply. e b he 
“Did he tell you you sl he 
to see me?”’ he asked suspiciously. without 
Salt peter shook his head pleas i 
“Oser a Stick,” he declared you? 
that there was no doubting tl Philly j 
denial. “* He says we should positivel ou t 
yo near you, Mr. Salamander; but the w 
we figure it oul, we really need the boy, a it t 
i could take it from me, Mr. Sal 
t boy could work like a dawg Nu S d le ocul: 
ple tor y ( ( { let | yon est 
I » the n ness eller rked ! ) te 
ney Not mil ears; me years aplece, ¢ y are ge g tron 
i hit ‘ ¢ re ake hir itwotho yllars, wha 7” 
thor ‘ Him I t noth if C 
‘But ik < me to de " Sift re looking : pe 
imand ¢ it Agatste I omet é 
Well, ‘ Agatste He goes to work and sues us fo! 
me and Sal er iss date to mee r’s hiring already Since when did we 
it Wasse er ! ow at twel ou by the year, Agatste 
iif you wot 1 be here 0 | Sai eter | ed ne rr 
‘ p« ide et } S 
I id i i€ 
( drer ever sé I } the year the same 
igi fv ask v« r,Mr.S he 
1 € V € Mr S ne gor ¢ 
ne ¢ ) arried ) i K! 
ai ever z 
salan ule 1or t ii t 
and Mrs. ler driec i made no re I 
* What hi ld it dos lam: cle I a cigar 
et the boy, Jake?” she sa i pleadingly, ar i ah <7 ino grudge, b¢« 
Salamander nodded ® Salad peca © eve gnt 
; ght,’” he sa j ould be | vot det I he ee 
Wasse f ymorr elveo } prung it ¢ ou 
He cleared his oat In more! 
we shion th before 
THEN Jacob Salamander’ entered The ides I he ¢ it K 
W W asserba r’s Café on Canal Street > ever Ag i} 
the next day ! iound his son engaged reve t 
ear! t conversatio Vitn Saltpeter and ri ne le ere 
Agatstel d s fhe OW 
itt i¢ her I \ i! er tl cue, however, K 
his er a little ¢ ved this itement by bur 
W asse lt hu i Is Kne¢ \ asserbauer’s ay He f 
begal Inve a t oe t ow the et I 
Vevel eles it rie I nt Die ‘ v 
ce i partner 
Nir } ‘ Pe he 1 hon race 
@ M derers é } ‘ 
Ain't what so?’’ Salamandef ing gy here 
} y, as he drew a chair up to the table H idresse e ¢ r 
’ these here two fellers want to tell eve reste r 
rie vith a capital of a little over t Ay ‘ 
thousand dollars they could do a busine Ko S rit \ 
that would show a profit of six thousand ed for the pe ‘ 
llars for the firs ” Philiy \\ lo I care for the ‘ kK 
ig confid Our ¢ 
sound tle 
il all everything, Phil le P i come rig 
working together when the V Sa kyhere, K S j 
support and homes to keep up ers f if A rse 
me, they ain’t going to fool away their rigi Ut el W 
exactly.”’ bauer i ge } 
“You bet yourlife!”’ Philip said fervently Do you under ne N 
and Salamander restrained with the utn Vensch ar ¢ 
difficulty a desire to put his arm around bout 
his son’s shoulder. He dragged a chair from the 
“On the other hand, Ph lip,” he said ble and thrust Kai 1 
you got to consider that if you are going **Now then,” he said, “‘the proposit 
on partners together with a couple of s this: Agatstein and Saltpeter 
f r 


ellers which knows the value of mone; 


i Saltpeter, the chances 


like Agatster 


twenty-two hundred and ft 


the two of them, and for Philip | 














who travel to : 
the ends of the earth 


come back the more firmly convinced that for 
combined style and quality sZtal mua Maly 
are the highest development of hat-making 
that the world knows. 








If your hat looks right when you first put il 
on—that’s largely a matter of style. If, after 
months of wear, it still looks as if it “just 
came out of a band box’ —that’s a matter of 
guality and workmanship. |he distinction of 


“Correct Styles for Men” 


rests in the fact that they combine style and quality. 


And you take no chance as to either. 
who sells ton ful Jaty 1s authorized to give ‘you the 
most absolute guarantee of fit, style, w rkmanship 

satisfaction. [his guarantee applies to every svn iil —s flat 


Every dealer 


whether soft or stiff. 


That's the reason why tun Jul flay are the choice of 
] 

the men of an entire continent. If you would be sure 

as to your hat, join the army of wearers of sen jiilm Mas. 
Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, write for Fall and Winter Style Book | 
and we will fill your order direct from factony if you 
indicate style wanted and give hat size, your height, 
weight and waist measur Add 25c to cover cost of 
expressage. 


We are Makers of the HAWES Celebrated $3 Hat 


Hawes.von (jal 


INCORPORATED 
Factories 
Danbury, ¢ nt N rata ta (_anada 
Straw Hat Facts 
Baltimore, M 


Offices and Salesrooms 


1/6 Broadway, New Y ort ‘07 Wa t >t., B fon 
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in’’ —here he paused impressively 
thousand dollars cash.” 

He looked fixedly at Kaidin. 

“And I give Kaidin and Sift their choice 
of two propositions,” he said. “The first 
is: they go on in business like the way they 
are, only they would got for their nearest 
competitors a firm of three bright men with 
a capital of seventeen thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; oder Kaidin and Sift 
can put in their business as a going concern, 


stock, fixtures and good-will as a sixty per 
cent interest in the new concern, and go 
as partners together with my Philip and 
Agatstein and Saltpeter.”’ 

Kaidin sat back in his chair and his jaw 
dropped. 

“Of the profits of the new concer 
Salamander continued, ‘ Kaidin and Sift 
draws sixty per cent between ’em, my 
Philip draws twenty-five, and Agatstein 
and Saltpeter splits up the other fifteen 


em. 
Saltpeter turned to Agatstein. 
“I’m agreeable,” he said, and Agatstein 
nodded. 
* How 
asked. 
Sift looked at his partner, who appeared 
to be in a condition borderin g on cat ale} I sy 


between 


about you, Sift?’’ mander 


‘. guess we would like to think it over, 
Sift said. 
“Thi nking zy it over is nix,’’ Salamander 


declared. ‘“‘This thing must got to be 
settled right here and now.” 

For more than half an hour they argued 
the matter, and at length Salamander 
sl appe <4 Kaidin on the shoulder. 

‘Come down to earth, Kaidin,”’ 
thing up. - 

“Listen, Sift,”’ Kaidin said appe sali ngly 
“are you going to go back on me?”’ 

‘What do you mean—go back on you?” 
Sift retorted. ‘‘The proposition 
Ain’t it?” 

Kaidin shrugged despairingly. 

“That’s a partner for you!”’ he said. 
“With him, a deal goes through the 
first figures yet, and dickering he don’t 
know nothing about at all.” 

“You — dicker with me, 
Salamander declared, “‘ because what I told 
you just now is the first proposition and 
the only one, excepting I would reduce the 
rent on you back to the old figure, and if 
you would want to increase your plant I 
could also let you have the loft upstairs 
at the same terms.” 

“What is the 
Kaidin?”’ Sift 
nodded. 

“IT got no more objections,” he an- 
nounced, and Salamander at length put 
his arm around his son’s shoulder. 

“Philip, my boy,’ he 
‘““Mommer says you and 
come up for dinner tonight, 
sharp.” 

He turned to the others with a broad 
smile, which completely engulfed his mus- 
tache between his nose and his under lip. 

“T guess you fellers think I am a pretty 
easy proposition, ain’t it?”’ he remarked; 
‘but I'll tell you the honest truth, Philip, 
the whole thing is Mommer’s idee.” 

He nodded his head slowly by 
emphasis. 

‘This here ziontific management of oper- 
ators is, in a way, easy, Philip, and so is the 
ziontific management of partners,” he con- 
cluded; “‘but there ain’t no such thing as 
the ziontific management of wives and 
children, Philip, and don’t you forget it!” 


he said, 
*‘and close this 


is a good 


one, 
on 


Kaidin,” 


use your standing out, 
said, and finally Kaidin 


said tenderly, 
Bessie should 
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Not the Same 
N ENTHUSIASTIC labor unionist was 


invited some time ago to a small Penn- 
sylvania mining town to address the local 
organization, which, as it happened, was 
composed chiefly of foreigners. On his 
arriva) he was met by a committee of two, 
which promptly escorted him to the town 
hall, where the members were then in ses- 
sion. With a minimum of ceremony, the 
newcomer took up the cudgel in behalf of 
organized labor and, quickly warming to 
his subject, delivered an eloquent and 
| cluded address. When finally he con- 
cluded and, with the satisfied air of one w ho 
I hh id risen to the occasion, resumed his se: 
| the first half of the receiving comm ittee 
took the floor and at once plunged into the 
vocal intricacies of the Polish language. 
‘What on earth is he saying?’”’ asked the 
visitor of his second escort, whose chair 
adjoined his own. 


“He is telling them what you said,” the 


“fifteen | 
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THE GREATEST OF 
THESE IS CHARITY 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


that most of them should turn, here, to 
digging city sewers or working in mines. 
The country needs them and they need the 
country; and the cities need to be freed 
from increasingly gregarious massing. The 
whole problem of the immigrant, the Ein- 
wanderer —I love the delightful German 
word-—-is pregnant with perplexity and 
offers a splendid field for the public-spirited 
man of wealth. The population of Man- 
hattan, where most immigrants land, has 
increased in ten years from 131.8 inhabitants 
an acre to 166.1; and some of the most 
crowded city blocks have increased at the 
rate of three hundred an acre, and now show 
an acreage total of from seven hundred and 
fifty to one thousand, or over. 

Rg ss awoke a few years ago to 

e importance of distributing imr nigrants 
away from the great centers and in 1907 
established a bureau that would give in- 
formation to incoming foreigners A. regar( 
to conditions and needs in any part of 
the country. The bureau reports that its 
information guides some thousands an- 
nually, but that many, anxious to take 
advantage of opportunities in dist: int 
parts, are unable to go on account of not 
having money for passage and for settle- 
ment. Charitable organizations help in 
some cases; in others, employers advance 
the money; but the situation 
important need. 

Some of the railroads, with that en- 
lightened selfishness that is at the root of so 
much of the progress of the world, try to 
hold present farmers and win new ones by 
showing the profits in good farming. One 
road employs a specialist to educate the 
dwellers along its line, free of charge, in 
points regarding the best use of soils, the 
use and selection of fertilizers, and other 
farm subjects. Another road has a farm 
bureau as part of its system, maintaining 
two model farms— abandoned farms, taken 
in hand to show what can be done; and it 
has an expert who travels about giving 
advice on farm topics. This railroad is also 
actively engaged in the highly interesting 
work of tempting farmers back from the 
West, where land is dear, to parts of New 
York, where it is cheap! 

In California and Colorado there are 
colonies established by the Salvation 
Army—colonies in regard to which Rider 
Haggard, the novelist, sent over by the 
British Government to investigate them, 
reported enthusiastically. Commander 


points out 


Booth Tucker believed that if some fifty 
million dollars, now spent in giving tem- 
porary relief, could be spent in settling 


three million people on the fland, immense 
good would be done; they would produce 
annually, he declared, one hundred and 
twenty million dollars’ worth of food, and 
their land would increase fifty per cent in 
value in ten years. 

The Salvationists could not command 
fifty million dollars, but they established 
colonies on the basis of physical and moral 
soundness and recognition of the Bible; 
and that unexpected difficulties were met 
with and the results have not been up to 
expectations is mainly due to the fact that 
they experimented with city derelicts and 
also selected poor soil. 

Still more interesting is a colony of 
Italians in Arkansas—a colony that won 
prosperity from bitter discouragement and 
stands as a splendid example of able and 
unselfish leadership, with a loyal following. 

The host of Italians who on Long Isl: and 
and Staten Island are with huge success 
growing vegetables for New York City is 
further proof of what can be done; and 
Italians are now making a great part of the 
wine of California. Nor is it only Italians, 
for Germans, Slavs, Dutch and Scotch are 
doing splendidly with farm work. 

The old-fashioned idea of charity was at 
bottom the picturesque one of Haroun-al 
Raschid, who went about in darkness and 
disguise seeking opportunities to do good. 
Napoleon, when emperor, day-dreamed 
the turning of his empire over to his son 
and spending his later years in driving 
about the country, listening to the church 
bells and seeking out people who needed 
aid. It would, indeed, be a change from 
such ideas to think of spending money in 
philanthropic efforts to relieve pe rnicious 
congestion at the population centers and to 
induce people to live out where there are 
open sky and open fields and fresh air. 
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A LEADING LADY’S IMPRESSIONS 


OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 


Continued from Page 9 


was one of the most appealing and pathetic 
that I ever listened to. He said he had 
made no friends in the Palmer Company, 
for he didn’t care to ecarouse with the 
younger members and the older ones paid 
no attention to him. So, when his great 
triumph came and he was recalled again and 
aguin, there was no one near him to slap 
him on the shoulder and say: *‘ Well done!” 


et him go 





and the lights were out at the theater, he 
went home to the little room over a grocery 
here he lodged and had a cheese sandwich 
ne 


} 
ia glass of beer all alone 





There were Oo ble qualities 
about Mansfield that it is a } ty he was so 


lisliked by most of the people surrounding 





him. He was very generous and really kind- 
hearted; but his irritable temper:made 
imber of his company hate him so that 


| used to wonder how he was able to act, 
th so much ill-will in the atmosphere. 

I suppose, though, he \ 

| superficial affection, 


ot to mind the lack o 
rand 


f 
having fame and wealth, a charming a 






iS in a position 


brilliant wife and a perfectly wonderfu 
cl ild. I saW Gibbs onl once whnen | dare 
he was about eight vears old. He 


y, he was so clever; and I think that 


must be destined for great things 


There was hardly a city we visited that 
ome toy or curio was not dispatched to 
this beloved son; and, in fact, Mr. Mans 
field was a great shopper. All the dealer 


antiques knew him well. He had ex- 
I larged 


ection he would some- 





quisite taste, but often he was ove 


id cheated. On 





times grow suspic) and aiter having 





given a shopkeeper an order on Mr. 


nent for son stlv trifle 





he would countermand it be 


was delivered. 


The Human Side of a Taskmaster 






One day an old woman rushed into the 
box-oflice, hatless and breathless, bringing 
1 necklace and an order from Mr. Mar 
field to receive and pay for it The order 
as undoubtedly genuine, the money was 
paid and the woman departed Abo five 
nutes later Mr Manstield walked 
He said he had t come from a shop where 
he had selected a *e, I ! i decided 
ot to take it aft and wished to tell 
hem at the box-office not to receive . He 
is amazed when he iound It had alread\ 
been delivered. The old woman must have 


issed him on the way. 





1d 


mit . 
It was about the end of November when 








ve reached San Francisco; and we piayed 
at the old Grand Opera House that wa 
c ‘ly destroyed a few months after- 
luring the Itw bou 
et 1 t a I iry ne Att » 
as Mr. hat vould 
é good thir ld to have 
ce large « the ild-be 
seat-purchaser rning mat 
; it that tren t a ixe 
the tmost Ds he orchest 
é inder the ge ever ertori ( 
My remembrance of figure ) 
! that I cou tate Vv he rece 
ere they broke ¢ r 
her was j erv ¢g 
! r, ana ¢ rt KSf1 ig eve rf ri 
i é upper inthe theaters loye l here 
ere out two hu ed covers laid — ever 
mbe of the co a the att ‘ 
ner da stageha ol tne ne é é y 
There were eeche eve 
bod songs and recitations —a 
happy affair. The stagel ow 
I her in wonder — the eve i see 
I n one ot f ge ) h moc 
() a few nights before, whe e curt 
| 


] } f + , 
had fallen on the last act of Do r Jer 


like’’ mood, scurried to their dressing rooms 
rapidly that wher 
vere Hyde had pi 1 i 
not a soul in sight but the property man; 
the stagehands had ] 
bottles on the tab 





seen him throw all if 





l e at the poor propert 
man for goodness knows what small of 
tense and now here he was « { ¥ gayly 
nd dispensing his hospitality with so mucl 
charm that I overheard one of the car 
enters whisper “Gee! Dicky’ i humals 
being after all, ain’t he 


ind Mr. Hyde, all the members of the com- 


, realizing that he was in aver H yde- 


I think he showed at his be 





ppers on his private car 


cinating raconteur and wot 


fectedly of his work and his 


ght he was Saying that he 


understood and misrepresent 


iny ac or alive; and he cited 
“the base fabrication” wt 


had believed about hi I 


chops at a waiter in Chicago 


bottles, wi y not chops if Lt 


didn’t say it. 
“But, Mr. Mansfield,” 
ladies ingenuousi\ “dor 


such storie ! ‘ 





her for such an 





observation, but Mansfield t 


t at the 
He 
lid talk 
le ( 
1 bee 
ed I re 


ld the stage director would | 


undipiomat 


d, “*Tut, tut let it pass. 
Another time, though, he was very mu 
provoked over a most harmiess , 
While serving some roast chicke he re 
marked that it was too cold, and the 
right uniort ite f to hear 
he i; so whe ne 1 her, Hi 
l ithate! Ke I Yr 
ne didnt Know 1 sre i 
something, SO she i ! 
And he wouldn't speak to he ‘ 
eeks 
At Christmastime we played Ne 
Orleans and there were jolly lida artic 
on the car here was a ( ri ree 
honor of Orey, the little girl who } ed tl 
Duke of York in Ri II] } ‘ 
present Irom the star id big 
herself. She was fairly wild h delig 
and she simpl ‘ Mr. M ( 
M cl are t 
‘ » all « 
He gave |} ‘ g 
t I ] I ‘ 
“engeneely ag? My re 
é i i! é t 
ed W I r 
| i yt 4 
eve ist ‘ é 
I New Orle i 
‘ r vive Tt et i 
} e€ roduce M 
r é e vear ( ¢ 
} t once } r eks 
} ight o Phila ! He I 
eo; ‘ ‘ y 
‘ rt é M erie 
Din aie a nea 
tlw give! ry 
r ind when Mr. M ‘ I 
y | 


(ne rt ¥v ( ‘ 
adress renhe (ore 
] e Pearl S ¢ € k 
e bu f ol t 
‘ ‘ 
é 
te Lice f 
) t 
‘ r 
‘ 
We 
i he 
rou 
a t 
" 
\ . ‘ é 
VV « t 
! ( t ¢ 
l ‘ ‘ 
é i here i 
] he i 
Ov é re +} 
Here my pri 
r ed be i 
t ( é é 
i t ie & 
‘ eat ¢ } y 
fright d her tear ere he 
. ‘ 
| ‘ h he Mr \f 
(;00 t ior 
aent wi Se j 
I had re ed } ] 
I 
r ii i ’ A 
! t é la ‘ 
lid ky what | 


ing Lesson 
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I explained —she couldn’t follow me when I 
danced the steps over and over; so | had 
finally to get down on my knees beside her 
nd move her feet with my hands—and we 
ily had three days! But how that kiddie 
lid work! She tried with all her soul; she 
practiced every hour of the day, and her 
ter had to rub her tired little legs wit! 
oil so she could sleep at night. She would 
come to my rs room between my 
scenes in the other plays and I would dance 


for her and with her; and she made sur 
prising progres W hen the dress rehearsal 
arrived, and Father saw the dance for the 
first time, he beamed. He told Orey he 
never had seen anything so pretty—but he 
never even said “Thank you!” to me. 


I was amply repaid, though, in the happi- 
ness the little girl felt over her success and 
in her gratitude to me. 

An incident very illustrative of Mr 
Mansfield’s character occurred just before 
this dress rehearsal. 

It was to be on Sunday, and he 
I'll put it to a vote of the company as to 
whether it shall be in the afternoon or at 
night, and the majority shall rule.” 

Thinking, 1 suppose, of the Carlos re- 
hearsal which finished at about three A. M., 


Said: 


there were votes from all sides for the 
afternoon. “But,” said Mr. Mansfield, 
“don't you think it will be better to have 


the whole day for rest and preparation and 
give it at night, exactly like a performance? 
What do you say?” “Afternoon,” came 
the obstinate response. “But,” he per 
sisted, ‘‘I don’t hear from any one but the 
men. W hat have the ladies : 


to Say: 
‘ Afternoon,” they all cried promptly. 


*So 


you all think it would be better in the 
afternoon?’ “Yes, sir,’ unanimously. 
“Well, I don’t; I prefer it at night. We'll 


have it at night.” 

Dimsdale was one of Mansfield’s best 
characters, though his embodiment was 
very little like Hawthorne’s delineation; 
but it was a vital and very moving picture, 
and there was an exaltation and an uplift 
about the play that was enthralling. The 
intensity of Dimsdale’s suffering was de 
picted by the actor in a masterly way, but 
one didn’t get the impression of weaknes 
Instead, in the death scene, 
with a sheer strength that made 
with appreciation. 

I wish it could have been possible to 
have preserved some of those vocal flights 
of Mansfield in phonographic records. | 


his voice rose 


me shiver 


would give a great deal for instance to 
listen again to the lyric beauty of his 
tones as he recited the little verse in Le 


Misanthrope. 


And then I said to King Henri: 
“Take back take back your grand 
Paris : 
IT love my love too well!” 


I was not in the cast of Le Misanthrope 


and I used to like to watch it from the 
front, for Mansfield seemed just to be 
acting himself. 


Our New York engagement was played 
at the New Amsterdam Theater during the 
five weeks preceding Easter; and when, on 
the day of our opening, I sent to the box 
ottice to get a seat for my grandmother, 
who was anxious to see me as Portia, the 
best that could be had was in the last row 
of the orchestra for the last matinée of the 
engagement. It is alwaysa pleasure to play 
in the New Amsterdam, for the stage is 
large and roomy, and the dressing rooms 
are arranged so that one can really breathe 
in them with comfort; but they have to be 
reached by ane levator and, oh, the trou- 
bles there were over that elevator! None 
of the actors wanted to ride with the star, 
and the elevator man had a difficult prob- 
lem to manage always to be where he was 
wanted, for Father wouldn’t tolerate wait- 
ing an instant. 

One night I came from the stage just in 
time the elevator start, and before 
| thought I called sharply: ‘* Wait a min- 
ute!” and the man came back. Whatever 
made him do it I don’t know, for when I 
stepped inside there, in lonely state, stood 
Father. My act of lese-majesty, however, 
was not commented upon, but he scolded 
me for not wearing a shawl when I passed 


to see 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


through the drafty corridors and imme- 
diately sent to my room a dose of the Irish 
whisky he had bottled for himself, with 
the command that I should drink it all 
and not catch cold. It was so strong I felt 
as if the top of my head would come off 
and I was quite sufficiently punished for 
any of my misdeeds. 

He certainly used to coddle himself and 
thought every one should do likewise. For 
exercise he took long walks every after- 
without an overcoat; but at night, 
going to and from the theater, he had a 
carriage, no matter how short the way or 
how mild the weather; and he wore a long 
coat, and a muffler over his mouth and 
nose, like the veil of an oriental lady. 

The walls of the New Amsterdam would 
reverberate with the sounds of the fray 
on Doctor-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde nights, for 


noon 


the good Doctor Jekyll didn’t seem to 
endure so long as the devilish Hyde. One 
night there were veritable roars and, 


opening my door, I heard his peroration: 
“Go to the police station, sir, and say 
Mr. Mansfield sent you to be arrested.” 

Trying as his furies were, they were not 
so disagreeable to the company in general 
as the lectures. These used to occur 
every few weeks. He would line us all up 
and give us a sorrowful little talk about 
his injuries and our shortcomings, as if we 
were school-children. About the middle 
of the year he had finished one of these 
causeries by promising a hundred dollars 
at the end of the season to the one who wa 
voted by the majority of the company to 
have been the most “faithful and competent 
in the discharge of duty.” 

When the season was nearing the close 
the men of the company suddenly recalled 
this promise, which Father seemed to have 
forgotten; so they got together and voted 
for ayoung fellow who had played anumber 
of important parts on short notice and who 


really deserved the prize. They informed 
Father of their action in a neatly type- 
written letter and awaited results. That 


night, in hisown handwriting, this appeared 
the call board: ‘‘Mr. Mansfield has 
awarded the prize of one hundred dollars 
to Miss Blank’’—naming a woman whose 
life he had made miserable during the 
entire season by | positive abuse at 
rehearsals. I suppose he thought 
deserved some recompense for all she had 
stood, 

I was sincerely sorry when the 
finally closed. 1 was engaged for a modern 
play for the following season, for which I 
had great hopes; so I felt that it would be 
some time before I could—if I ever did 
play with Mr. Mansfield again. And the 
year had been a glorious one. To have 
been leading woman for the greatest star of 
his day, playing splendid parts before the 
finest audiences in the land, was a satis 
faction, and the feeling of accomplishing 
something worth while far outwe ike “d the 
memory of any petty annoyance. 

] never saw him but once after the final 
curtain that fell. It was on 
Riverside Drive one afternoon, while walk- 
ing near my home in New York. He wasat 
that time rehearsing Peer Gynt, and 1 was 
playing at Wallack’s in Popularity. We 
chatted pleasantly and he told me that 
when he revived Cyrano de Bergerac, 
he intended to do, he wanted me to play 
Roxane. I said I thought it could be 
arranged —and how I wish it might have 
been! Later in that season, while I was 
playing in The Mills of the Gods and 
rehearsing for The Roundup, he decided to 
revive his previous repertoire to add to 
Peer Gynt, and was dissatisfied with the 
rehearsals. He sent me word that he 
would like me to return because, he said: 
*T am ill and tired; and I wish to be sure 
that everything will be well done.” 

Both of my managers refused to release 
me, however, so | could not return; but 
I appreciated such a message from Mr. 
Mansfield I’m so glad he sent it to 
me, for it was only a short time afterward 
that he broke down and never acted agi iin. 

The reason I got along so well with the 
so-called tyrant was, I think, because at 
first I was not afraid of him and in the end 
I revered and liked him. 
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It’s worth your while to know ,.f?'™2 a 


how your stockings are made 










































You can’t get real foot comfort and sock economy combined, 
unless, behind the sock, there is a concern determined to 
make a better sock. 


A stocking can be made to wear—at the expense of comfort. 
It can be made comfortable at the expense of wear. 


Here is the stocking that has the acme of both wear and 
comfort. No need to darn these socks—every thread 
resists Wear. 


Read these reasons why 











Hosiery ‘ 


is better hosiery than you’ve ever worn: 


av’ 
at 


Guard against this by wearing 
Knit from the best hosiery yarns that a century of experience, the most skilled workman- Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery 


ship, and the most modern machinery can produce. 

The French Welt Top Make Your Own Test 
Tops of every pair of Bachelors’ Friend | losiery are made with a real French WwW elt—the 
best welt ever knitted on a seamless stocking. It improves the tep»wonderfully and adds 
greatly to the value and life of the stocking. 


Try them for your own personal satisfaction. Try Bachelors’ 
Friend once and they will be your friend ever after. The 
first cost is extremely reasonable—the final cost more than 


Next Comes the Leg economy—it's a real saving. 
Only best grades of long staple, combed Egyptian and Sea Island cottons are used in If Your Favorite Dealer Hasn't Them 


Bachelors’ Friend. That makes for elastic ity, comlort, strength and long wear. We have 


. Send us money-order covering amount— stating quality, size 
recently installed the most perlect two-thread looping machines ever used, making the 


and color, and we will send them to you charges prepaid 
Fill out and mail the coupon now—don't lose a minute. 


Made in ( 6 pairs— $1.50 ) Guaranteed not 


stockings more elastic and double the strength of ordinary single -thread looped hose. 


What We Do to Heels and Toes 


Both heels and toes are reinforced by yarn of the best quality and are more than twice three ~ 6 pairs—$2.00 >to show holes in 
the thickness of other parts of the stocking. The two-thread looping here shows its supe- grades 6 pairs— $2.50 six months 
riority—as toes and heels are more elastic. ‘The life is twice that of an ordinary stocking. Colors—Black, Tan, Navy, Slate, Bordeaux, Purple, etc 


How We Dye Them 


The stockings are boiled in water with pure olive oil soaps imported direct from Italy. 
This removes all impunities and makes the dye perfectly sanitary. The dyes used are 
imported from Germany, and are the best and fastest known. After dyeing, the hose 
are again washed and finished by the most approved methods. Finally, every stocking 
is carefully examined to insure every pair being perfect. 


And Now Do You Wonder 


that Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery can be guaranteed for six months? There's something 
more than the making, though. It means something to you that the manufacturers of these 
remarkable hose are the yreat-great-grandsons of the man who founded this business—that 
they know how to make hose—real hose—hose that are really good enough to guarantee. 





Joseph Black & Sons Company, 
ork, Pa 














Gentlemen :— Enclosed find for which sexx 
box of Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery 





Quality Size Color 









It is understood that these socks are guaranteed for six months and 
that if they wear out inside of that time, you will replace them 
with new. 

Yours very truly 


The Guarantee of Guarantees 
Boxes, coupons, and everything connected with Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery are made on Name 
our own premises—we also make a guarantee that isa guarantee. You'll find it in every 
box. Every guarantee has six coupons. Should any pair of hose show holes inside of Mail 


six months, return to us with coupon (one for each pair) and we'll make good. the 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS COMPANY, York, Pa. 


Street 
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& COLES OMILATPS 


“Beautiful, my dear! The muilhon-dollar-look! Who's the angelic one?” 
“ Angel or not, thev’re from lommy.” 

* Solid?” 

‘Tommy solid? Hardly! He has bones and things inside him.” 

“You know | mean 


“Tf you mean the silver, it's ( ommunity And it has a back-b ne, like | mmy, ol omething 


different. No harm, | gue In tact | rath I like the idea ol having the ilver « itsicke where you can use it 
is built by overlaying solid silver upon a “back-bone” of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not fuse it wit dinary “ plated” 
silver, for Community Silver ts ) specially thickened at the w ing-points, and toughened to withstand ear, that in a 
long lifetime you will never s¢ or touch anything but the purest ol pure ilver li guaranteed for year | here 
are many attractive de signs at you! deale rs. | he price ts attra tive t | r instance 1X teas] 92.00 


ONELDA COMMUNITY Ltd ONEIDA N \ 
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Possibilities of Motor-Trucks Unlimited 


HERE is practically no limit to the possibilities of motor-trucks in the busi- 
ness world. Every man who has a cartage problem is anxious to know 
just how motor-trucks will work out under his conditions. But the ques- 
tion is solved—The White Company have hundreds of trucks in operation 
in almost every conceivable kind of business—under practically every 
known condition—and there is not a single owner to whom we could not 
refer a prospective buyer. Not one has been disappointed, but on the con- 
trary each has found that the White truck has exceeded his expectations. 


Increased Whitetrucksserve JTncereagsed Under the majority 


7 their owners, first ofconditions,White 
Service of all, by increasing Economy tcks increase the 


the service. They economy of your 

















make it possible to do things you have 
never done before —to secure trade you 
were unable to reach—to be prompt 
where you were compelled to be dila- 
tory before—to increase your service 
and thereby increase your business. 


delivery—not always—there are condi- 
tions where trucks only increase the 
service. Thetruckreplacestwoorthree 
teams—is not as expensive to maintain 
astwoteamsand requiresno more men 
to operate than one team, saving salaries. 


White Trucks—The Solution 

White trucks solve your delivery problem, by increasing your service or 
increasing the economy of your service, or both, because they are well 
designed for economy’s sake, having the long-stroke, medium-bore engine, 
which is powerful but economical. They are built for economy’s sake 
because we use the best materials modern science has produced—the 
special alloys of steel, heat-treated, that are best suited to the various 
purposes to which they are put. White trucks are made in three sizes, 
with engine standardized in all types, to simplify the mechanical problem, 
arid make White Trucks adaptable to any business, any special or unusual 
requirements. 


Let us submit a solution of your delivery problem, with catalogue and 
testimonials of the world’s largest users. 























